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—Portrait of the Week— 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER flew to Bonn, where he 
again heard German gunfire—a twenty-one-gun 
salute from the new German Army’s new field 
artillery—and from Bonn to London. Before 
leaving Washington he said that he would suggest 
to the responsible officials he would meet that “we 
together re-state our readiness to negotiate realis- 
tically with the Soviets on any reasonably and 
mutually enforceable plan for general or special 
disarmament, while his predecessor sourly ob- 
served that the ‘power and leadership of the 
presidency should not be dissipated in ceremonial 
visits. 


* 


MR. NEHRU told the Indian Parliament that India 
would defend Bhutan and Sikkim against any 
infringement of their sovereignty. The Indian- 
Chinese border was reported to be virtually sealed, 
and a Chinese Note warned India that because the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army was preparing a 
punitive expedition against rebel minorities, it 
could not guarantee the safety of Indian pilgrims 
to Tibet. Laos asked the United States for money, 
but not for troops, in its struggle with rebellion. 
Indonesia devalued its high-denomination notes 
and froze big savings accounts, to wipe out black- 
market fortunes. In South Africa, African women 
went on stoning the police, and the police went on 
clobbering the women. Durban City Council took 
out a £31 million insurance policy against riot 
damage. 


* 


SIGHTING SHOTS were fired in the phoney war that 
precedes the election campaign. The Labour Party 
published a new policy statement on the National 
Health Service. promising a better service for 
more public money, and the Conservative Party 
published The Challenge of Leisure, in which it 
discussed how to keep young people out of 


‘dubious haunts.’ The Conservatives also pub- 
lished a magazine entirely in strip cartoons, called 
Form, calling on all football-pool fillers-up to find 


the (political) winners. The TUC published an 
account of its strained relations with the Com- 
munist-run ETU. The National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers obediently 
changed its mind on unilateral renunciation of 
nuclear weapons, and about-faced to support Mr. 
Gaitskell and official party policy. 


* 


GREAT HEAT. -all over Britain, was mitigated by 
thunderstorms and heavy rain, which flooded 
London’s tubes and the Mersey Tunnel, after 
which it became very hot again, Mr. Hugh Fraser 
finally beat Debenhams in the struggle to buy 
Harrods. The new Bishop of Southwark cancelled 
the licence of a priest he described as a ‘diligent 
visitor and a loving pastor’ for disregarding the 
Book of Common Prayer, and using a form of the 
Roman Catholic mass. 


* 


A NEW FUEL CELL which produces its own electric- 
ity was demonstrated by its inventor, Mr. Francis 
Bacon, at Cambridge. Development so far has 
been helped by the National Research Develop- 
ment Corporation, but it looks as though it will 
be American industry from now on. Two new 
small cars were announced by the British Motor 
Corporation to compete with the European 
Miniatures, and television sets, too, were slimmed 
down, and can now be hung on the wall. A Victor 
four-engined jet bomber disappeared on a routine 
test flight. 
* 


SIR JACOB EPSTEIN DIED, at seventy-eight, and Sir 
Thomas Beecham married, for the third time, at 
eighty. A young, and very rich, Mr. Rockefeller 
Married a young, and quite poor, Norwegian girl 
who was once a servant in his family. 
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THE THREE FACES OF MAC 


OOKING back over his career, there is so much 
is deserving. The rebel of the Thirties: no 
fly-by-night mutineer, but a man who had worked 
things out for himself; who had written a book 
trying to reconcile the conservatism he wanted 
to preach with the Conservatism he saw around 
him—an experiment which failed, for the Con- 
servatism around him was too complacent, too 
callous to satisfy him. Then, the respected British 
representative in North Africa during the war— 
a difficult job, this, and unrewarding in terms of 
prestige or political advantage; yet well done. 
And then, in the first post-war Conservative 
Government, the Master Builder; the man who so 
strikingly fulfilled the party's ambition to do better 
than Labour had done at its own game. Destined 
for high office, clearly; and more deserving of it 
than most. 

Before he reached it, there were doubts. A 
‘peeling Edwardian,’ the Spectator’s then political 
correspondent called him, hinting that his appeal 
was more to the old ladies of Bath than to the 
new Butler-Woolton recruits. But at Suez he 
breathed fire with the rest; and it was to him that 
the party turned to rescue them from its conse- 
quences. This, on the face of it, was surprising; for 
what evidence there is suggests that it was he who 
broke the Cabinet’s spirit by telling them that the 
invasion must be called off, or bankruptcy would 
follow—the kind of unpalatable tidings which 
normally injure the bearer, particularly when he 
could reasonably be blamed for not having fore- 
seen what would happen and given warning about 
it, in time. Yet he was chosen to succeed the Prime 
Minister whom his verdict had brought down. 

There was something incongruous in the 
emergence of this unpredictable personality; and 
to this day Harold Macmillan has not been able 
to equip himself with an identifiable persona. 
Is he still the philosopher-politician of the past— 
or the opportunist of the present? The confusion 
has been strikingly demonstrated on television. 
His early performances as Prime Minister, speak- 
ing direct into the camera, were pathetic; they 
were caricatured in perhaps the cruellest TV satire 
any living British politician has ever suffered (or 
is likely to) in Priestley’s Doomsday for Dyson, 
where he was shown as a senile platitudinist 
rationalising among the ruins. Then, he appeared 
with Ed Murrow, a man adept at presenting his 
subjects in a favourable light. Great was the 
transformation. Relaxed, easy, genial, he ap- 
peared every inch the favourite fireside politician; 
and it will be mildly surprising if he does not 
repeat the performance with President Eisen- 
hower, to the discomfiture of the Opposition. 

Yet, unaccountably, at the same time his parlia- 
mentary performances have declined. He has 
become mannered in the worst sense of the word, 
a parody of himself: the clichés sprout like weed 


on the waters of the Congo, and the handling 
of interrupters is done with wretched grace. Nor 
has he won a reputation as a welder of Cabinets. 
His loyalty to his colleagues, which ought to be 
a watchword, has become a byword; he has stuck 
to incompetents through thick and thicker, giving 
the impression that he is concerned not so much 
with their reputation as with his own—to sack 
them could be construed as a confession of in- 
competence on his part for having appointed 
them. 

On these two unfocused faces, he has occa- 
sionally tried to superimpose a third: that of the 
world statesman, the drawer-together of East and 
West. True, he has not been very successful in this 
capacity, so far; only the most sedulously blind of 
supporters could imagine that his trip to Moscow 
was anything but a humiliation—carried off, 
admittedly, with some aplomb; but nothing to 
brag about. It is this face that will be bravely 
presented in the next few days; and on the skill 
with which it is presented, much may hang. 

It may be true, as some commentators argue, 
that the General Election when it comes will be 
won and lost on what has been done already; 
nothing can change it now. But the public-opinion 
polls suggest that swings into and out of favour 
can be startlingly rapid; particularly with person- 
alities. The latest swing on Mr. Macmillan’s 
chart shows his popularity is up in the heights, 
and it is easy to guess why—economic prosperity 
at home; the international thaw; the weather; 
even, Cassandra assures us, the news from 
Buckingham Palace. But not long before this 
there was a sharp dip in the Prime Minister’s 
popularity, for no easily ascertainable reason; and 
it may be he has more to fear from the unknown, 
in the next few weeks, than from the known. 
From his and his party’s point of view, he needs 
to provide some evidence that he is really capable 
of exercising a beneficial influence in inter- 
national affairs: mere polite exchanges in front 
of the camera may not be enough. 

An opportunity awaits him. In the last few 
months, Britain has become more unpopular in 
Europe, particularly in Germany and in France, 
than she has been for a long time. The resentment 
is not, of course, entirely the fault of the Govern- 
ment; it is bound up with the arrogance of 
Adenauer and the desire for dominance of De 
Gaulle. But the Government here has at times 
been tactless. Its handling of the Common 
Market/Free Trade Area discussions in their early 
stages, for example, left an unfortunate impres- 
sion of condescension, which Mr. Maudling’s 
strenuous efforts were not enough to allay. 

On balance the Prime Minister can claim to 
have done a good job in the repair work on the 
Western alliance made necessary by Suez. But 
the alliance depends also on the maintenance of 
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# common policy; and there have been few signs 
recently that a common policy is being followed. 
Mr. Macmillan is, admittedly, in a difficult 
position. He will do his best to persuade Eisen- 
hower, and through him De Gaulle, that Britain is 
genuinely anxious to reassure the French, and 
that we are therefore not going to make any fuss 
about Algeria (it would in any case be ridiculous 
for the Conservative Government on this issue 
to be Hola than thou). But, looked at objectively, 
a continuance of the Algerian struggle must be 
destructive of Western morale. It cannot go on 
indefinitely without benefiting the Russians; and 
it is no good being ‘loyal’ to France in the name 
of the Western alliance if it merely encourages 
her to pursue her disastrous Algerian policies un- 
checked. Here is something that Mr. Macmillan 
should put his mind to—an exercise that will tax 
all his talents. Then, if he can find a way to restore 
the lost amity of Europe, he may yet redeem his 
reputation. 


Twenty Years On 


r the suitably dark hour of midnight on 

August 23 twenty years ago the Foreign 
Ministers of the Soviet Union and the Deutsche 
Reich signed the renewal of their Pact of 
Friendship and Neutrality originally made in 
Berlin in 1926. Almost a routine matter, it might 
be thought. There was, however, a secret clause; 
which, among other things, had caused the 
breakdown of negotiations for a mutual aid pact 
between the Soviet Union and France and 
Britain during that summer. Not for the first 
time in history, the powers could not agree over 
Poland. 

Neither France nor Britain could agree to the 
new partition of Poland which showed through 
the apparently reasonable demand of the 
Russians that the Red Army should ‘pass 
through’ Poland to the German frontier in the 
event of war. For the Reich, agreement was 
easier, though still nothing was openly said 
either of war or partition. ‘In the case of a 
political-territorial rearrangement in the Baltic 
States and the Polish State, the spheres of 
influence will be .. .—it could hardly have 
been more delicately put. Finland was included 
in the spheres of influence, but for the time being 
the intransigence of the Finns and their winter 
weather saved them. 

In the well-known book sponsored by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs which 
purports to tell the history of Germany and her 
eastern neighbours, this pact, let alone its secret 
clause, is never directly mentioned: an example 
of that extraordinary double standard of judg- 
ment which comes into operation wherever the 
Soviet Union is concerned. The Russians knew 
that Germany’s whole manceuvres in the previous 
two. years had been directed to ensuring a one- 
front war which should begin the conquest of 
eastern Europe—the Polish plain, for agriculture; 
Silesia, for industry; Ploesti, for oil. And then 
Russia itself. Hitier believed the West would 
not fight no matter what happened in eastern 
Europe. Stalin thought they might fight and be 
beaten by Germany, at the same time weakening 
the Wehrmacht enough to hold it off Russia. In 
the event they both proved wrong. 





THE 


That event, there can be no doubt at all, was 
made inevitable by the inoffensive-seeming Pact 
of Friendship and Neutrality. It must be reckoned 
one of the biggest gambles ever made. On 
September 1 the Wehrmacht moved eastwards 
into Poland; a few days later the Red Army 
moved westwards up to the agreed boundary. 
The ‘spheres of influence’ were occupied. In the 
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subsequent fighting more than thirty million 
human beings lost their lives or were never seen 
again. 

Pacts of may again be in 
statesmen’s minds. Is it reasonable to hope that 
just as no statesman today would be so cynical 
as those predecessors of twenty years ago, so 
none will be as mistaken? 


non-aggression 


The Hard Way 


By Our 


CONFERENCE Of American, British and 
Pirunien experts met here last summer to 
decide if it were possible, with the means at 
present known to nuclear 
explosions wherever and whenever they might 
occur. It was agreed that this was indeed possible, 
given about 180 control posts spread over the 
world. If the nations would promise to stop 
nuclear tests, they could also stop each other 
cheating. As the three nuclear powers had 
announced that they would stop tests for a year, 
the way seemed clear for a treaty on the subject. 

But first there must be a conference. 

The ‘conference on the discontinuance of 
nuclear weapons tests’ went into recess this week, 
the fourth time it has done so since it began in 
October last year. It first fell asleep early in 
November, when it became obvious that East and 
West, as usual, could not agree over funda- 
mentals. But none of the three participants could 
afford to be the cause of the negotiations collap- 
sing, so they combined to keep the conference 
jogging along. Between December and May 
about seventeen articles of a putative treaty, at 
best described as ‘administrative.’ were formally 
adopted. Great Britain and America on the one 
hand and Russia on the other are still. though. 
very far apart on the essential issue. The apparent 
insouciance of the delegations here is probably 
explained by the knowledge that such matters 
will really have to be decided at much higher 
levels. There is no doubt that President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Khrushchev will be discussing 
the subject when they meet. 


science, to detect 


Correspondent 


GENEVA 

When the conference began, the Russians were 
—as indeed they still are—all eagerness for the 
immediate signing of a treaty, for which they 
obligingly submitted a draft; the matter of con- 
trol to be discussed afterwards. The West, how- 
ever, made it quite clear that there could be no 
treaty without first being sure that its observance 
could be enforced. The main difficulty is to 
identify nuclear explosions from amongst the 
small shocks almost continually being observed 
in the earth’s crust; and the Russians, though they 
accepted the principle of a number of control 
posts, quarrelled bitterly over the staffing. 

They began by insisting that only Russian 
technicians be employed. The West protested, 
saying that to ensure fairness, there should be no 
indigenous technicians anywhere. Mr. Tsarapkin, 
the Russian delegate, bluntly stated that he con- 
sidered this only an excuse for ‘spying’: only after 
much discussion would the Russians grudgingly 
allow ‘six or seven’ non-Russian technicians in 
posts on their territory. The West modified its 
formula to one-third Russian, one-third Western 
nuclear, and one-third ‘other powers’—it being 
a Western idea that any control organisation 
should not be confined to nationals of the present 
nuclear club, but should include other nations as 
well. Everybody, after all, has an interest in the 
matter; fall-out knows no boundaries. 

Control, however, is only half the problem of 
ensuring that an agreement would be kept. The 
other half is inspection. If what is thought to be a 
nuclear explosion is observed, the control organi- 
sation must have the right to send off a party to 














No, no, I assure you, Mr. Macmillan is no more a Republican than 1 am a Democrat.’ 
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the assumed site in order to check. The Russians 
reacted violently to this proposal, only beginning 
to show hints of a compromise upon the appear- 
ance of Mr. Macmillan’s idea of a quota of in- 
spections per year; but there has been a great 


Westminster 


OF all the intellectual discus- 
sions ever captured in cold 
print, my favourite is that in 
the opening chapter of The 
Longest Journey. The students 
are sitting round in Mr. 
Forster's beloved Cambridge, 
talking gravely of the reality of 
matter. Ansell is a whole-hog subjectivist; for 
him, nothing exists outside the mind of the 
beholder, and he argues his case from the cow 
in the meadow, the matches with which he lights 
his pipe and anything else that will serve as an 
illustration. Then the door opens, and in rushes 
Agnes to reproach Rickie with his forgotten 
promise to meet her at the station. The other 
students, subjectivism forgotten, make excuses 
and slip from the room, but not Anseil. Rising 
to heights of comic grandeur, he puts his 
philosophy to the proof. Agnes is a subjective 
phenomenon of Rickie’s brain; right, she shall 
be treated as such. And he behaves as if she is 
literally not there, putting the sensitive Rickie to 
terrible shame. What is more, when he is rebuked 
afterwards for his bad manners, he keeps it up; 
there was no woman there, therefore he could 
not have been rude to her. 

Perhaps I press analogy too hard (to tell you 
the truth, I only wanted another excuse to talk 
about Mr. Forster), but it seems to me that 
there is a political parallel for this situation 
before us today. For do not the manager-men of 
the Conservative and Labour Parties tend to 
behave like Ansell in that darkened Cambridge 
room, and pretend that nothing happened when 
the door was flung open and Mr. Grimond 
rushed in to rebuke them for not meeting him 
at the station? From Comrade Hailsham right 
down to Doctor Hill on the one side, and from 
Mr. Morgan Phillips right up to Mr. Harold 
Wilson on the other, there is an all-too-tacit 
assumption that the Liberal Party isn’t there, and 
that if they only stare hard enough at the spot 
on which it claims to be standing it will oblige 
them by disappearing. 

Only it won't. Not yet awhile, at any rate, and 
not before setting one or two heartily objective 
cats among the pigeons in Smith Square. You ask 
Mr. David Hardman, if you can find him, 
whether the Liberal Party exists or not, and |] 
advise you to duck as you do so. For Mr. Hard- 
man used to sit in the Labour interest for Dar- 
lington, and had a great political career before 
him, until a Liberal raised his banner there, 
snaffled half the formerly Labour vote and let 
the Tory, as they say, in. Or put the same ques- 
tion to Councillor Parkinson, who was all set to 
inherit the Conservative seat at Rochdale until 
Mr. Ludovic Kennedy got there; as he surveys 
the sitting Labour Member from his position at 
the bottom of the poll he must feel rather more 
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deal of quibbling even about this. Still, the Rus- 
sians have given up their demand for a veto. 
There the matter rests. All protestations to 
the contrary, the powers are still poles apart on 
the vital matters of control and inspection. 


Commentary 


like the faith-healer 
Berkeley. 

For the polls may say what they will; an 8 per 
cent. Liberal vote distributed evenly about the 
country would have no appreciable effect on the 
general election, but (I will get this into Mr. 
David Butler’s head if I have to clear the way 
with a pick-axe) an 8 per cent. Liberal vote is 
not going to be distributed evenly about the 
country. There are Tory MPs walking about 
today who are going to be defeated at the general 
election even if there is a Tory landslide. Well 
distributed, the Liberal vote could nullify the 
effect of an average Conservative lead as large 
as 2 or even 3 per cent. Nor is this one of those 
fanciful hypotheses (like the election being won 
by a majority of one vote in each constituency 
but a consequent sweep of every seat in the 
House); for of the 200 and upward Liberal candi- 
dates so far adopted, three-quarters are standing 
in Conservative-held seats, and many of these 
are crucially marginal ones. Labour and Con- 
servative parties alike may huff and puff about 
‘splitting the vote, but it is the ‘Conservative’ 
vote (the Conservatives offend many people by 
talking as if it was theirs by some prescriptive 
right, just as they talk of the ‘Independent 
Liberal Party’ to emphasise the fragmentary 
nature of their rivals, but in fact succeed only 
in underlining their independence from the ‘dead 
flies’ bred from the putrescent corpse of the 
Woolton-Teviot agreement) that is going to be 
split three times as often as the ‘Labour’ vote. 

All of which is more relevant to the problem 
of deciding whether to vote Liberal than one 
may suppose. For when we come to weigh up 
the things the Liberal Party offers, as I have 
been doing these past two weeks with the policies 
and records presented by their two opponents, 
it is essential to recognise that the whole basis 
of our consideration has shifted. We may vote 
for a Labour Government or a Conservative 
Government according to which of those pros- 
pects entices us the more, or revolts us the less. 
But we cannot vote for a Liberal Government, 
for there isn’t going to be a Liberal Government 
after the election, no matter how the country 
votes. We may vote Labour because we believe 
in more nationalisation, and we may vote Con- 
servative if we think the Government’s Central 
African policy is a wise one, and the best of 
British luck to us in either case. But we cannot 
vote Liberal because we believe in Free Trade 
(assuming, that is, that the Liberal Party does 
believe in Free Trade, and your guess is as good 
as mine and a lot better than that of some 
Liberals I know), because although such an 
action may have a great effect on the election 
result, it will have none on Free Trade. In a few 
constituencies (with the best will in the world I 
cannot make it more than fourteen at most, 
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including the six they hold at present) voting 
Liberal may put a Liberal MP into the House. 
But even for those who live in these places, and 
still more for the rest of us, voting Liberal can 
be no more than a gesture. 

The question is, should we make this gesture? 
And what sort of a gesture would it be, anyway? 
To begin with, of course, if enough of us make it, 
it will be a gesture in the direction of Mr. 
Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell, roughly akin to 
that produced by extending the right hand fan- 
wise directly in front of the face with the palm 
at right-angles to the plane of the forehead and 
the little finger farthest from the face. There are 
few things more politically important at the 
moment than that there should be some kind of 
rebuff administered to the two major party 
machines. Short of electing Liberal MPs in 
droves, that rebuff can best be administered by 
the rolling-up of a really substantial Liberal 
popular vote. 

The Liberals last time polled 722,000 votes 
in 110 constituencies. This time they will have 
roughly twice as many candidates. If they poll 
a million and a half, therefore, they will have 
done no more than mark time, and although in 
many constituencies they will wreak dreadful 
havoc on pollster and psephologist they will not 
have that salutary effect that is so necessary. I 
believe a total Liberal vote of over two million 
is possible; its effect would be incalculable. 
Apart from the fact that it would make wonder- 
ful nonsense of the entire election (by upsetting 
sO many apparently certain results), it would 
be a short, sharp shock to both the Conservative 
and Labour Parties of a kind that we desperately 
need them to have. What is more, there is every 
chance that the effect of such a shock would be 
even greater than it might appear at first; for I 
believe that the slight decline in the total vote 
that took place in 1955 is going to be repeated, 
and indeed much accentuated, this time. Two 
million out of twenty-six would be something; 
two million out of a total nearer twenty would 
be a lot more. (It would wreck so many more 
individual results, apart from anything. else.) 
There would still be either a Labour or a Con- 
servative Government; but it would govern in 
the knowledge that if the Liberals could only 
capitalise on their good fortune, they could use 
it as a springboard from which a really spectacu- 
lar leap could be made into the future. Eight 
Liberal MPs, and the things for which they 
stand, could be ignored in 1959. But forty in 
1964 could smash the whole party structure of 
this country to smithereens. And high time too. 

But are there only these ‘negative’ reasons for 
voting Liberal? (Though I must pause to point 
out that if laying the foundations for a move- 
ment which could smash up the party structure 
of this country, with all its innumerable evils, 
is a negative aim, I shall be proud to wear my 
minus in my cap.) I think there are others. For 
one thing, if Britain had a Presidential election 
on the lines of the United States, so that our 
choice was directly between Mr. Macmillan, 
Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Grimond, I would be in- 
clined to say that anybody voting for either of 
Mr. Grimond’s opponents deserved the immedi- 
ate attention of two doctors and a magistrate. 
Compared to them, Mr. Grimond is almost 
miraculously free, frank, honest and upright. His 
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development in the last two years or so has been 
astonishing; he has seemed to grow visibly before 
our eyes in political and moral stature. 

For instance; the Devlin Report was published 
on July 24, a Thursday. Even before that, 
assiduous leaking had made it reasonably public 
knowledge that it would be ‘rejected’ by the 
Government and that there would be no resig- 
nations over it. The only man publicly to deplore 
this before the debate on July 29 was Mr. 
Grimond. Where was Mr. Callaghan during the 
weekend preceding the debate? Where was Mr. 
Griffiths? Where was Mr. Bevan? Where was 
Mr. Gaitskell? They were working out the best 
party strategy to apply to the situation. Mr. 
‘Grimond got up and let fly. 

Nor is this the only example of the way in 
which he has upheld sanity and decency when 
one lot were trampling it in the mud and the 
other lot weighing up the advantages of trying 
to rescue it. In the first debate on the Jordan- 
Lebanon landings, while Mr. Gaitskell was 
behaving with all the virility of a female imper- 
sonator, Mr. Grimond simply got up and blacked 
the Government’s eye. It is said that Mr. 
Grimond can afford to speak out on behalf of 
what is right in a way that Mr. Macmillan and 
Mr. Gaitskell, bound by the chances of keeping 
or gaining or losing office, cannot. But have we 
not come to a very terrible pass indeed when 
people can dismiss as irresponsible a man who 
prefers the truth to lies and says so? (Yes, there 
are skeletons in Mr. Grimond’s cupboard, too; 
one of them labelled ‘Carmarthen.’ But for 
almost two years such cupboards have been 
closed, while the Tory and Labour leaders seem 
determined to fling theirs wide to the view and, 
indeed, publicly boast about the contents. If Mr. 
Gaitskell, after the recall conference of the 
General and Municipal Workers, can _ feel 
superior to Mr. Macmillan, after the Devlin 
debate, then Mr. Gaitskell is morally boss-eyed. 
And vice versa.) 

But there is another, and unfortunately less 
tangible, reason for voting Liberal. I say ‘unfor- 
tunately’ because this seems to me the most 
important, as the most positive, of all the Liberal 
attractions. There is, it seems to me, a trend in 
this country today in the direction of authori- 
tarianism, which has gone hand in hand with 
an increase in violence. The seeds were there 
before Suez, but it was then that the plant began 
to flower. It is largely, no doubt, due to Britain's 
steep decline as a world power, which, though 
it dates back to 1942 at least, was more starkly 
shown up in 1956 than at any earlier moment. 
We all know the kind of national neurosis that 
grips a country when it ceases to count in world 
affairs, and if we don't know then we should take 
a trip to France or, better still, Algeria. Just 
such a national neurosis seems to me to be grip- 
ping this country today, and getting worse. 

it has been fostered, to some extent deliber- 
ately, by the present Government, but it is by 
no means an exclusively Tory phenomenon. 

Indeed, it is not really a __party-political 
phenomenon at: all, and by definition could 
hardly be. The outward and visible signs of this 
authoritarianism range from Suez and Hola 
through the Nottingham Watch Committee to 
the beating-up of hecklers and the slapping of 
Lord Altrincham’s face, and J do not Jike it. A 





vote for the Liberal Party, though as far as | 
know they do not make an attack on this trend 
part of their day-to-day argument, would be a 
vote against it. For one of the things that has 
encouraged this trend is the increasing rigidity 
of the two-party division of the country, with its 
hardening of the nation’s moral arteries. There 
really is something seriously wrong with a 
country in which Mr. Selwyn Lloyd can remain 
Foreign Secretary with his record. and Mr. 
Harold Wilson can be prospective Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with his. A vote for a Liberal will 
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not, as I said at the beginning of this argument, 
mean that Colonel Lort-Phillips will become 
Foreign Secretary and Sir Andrew MacFadyean 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But it will mean, 
if it is multiplied sufficiently by like-thinking 
voters, that a brake will have been put on the 
most sinister and distressing tendency in British 
life today. The force of that brake-power. and 
the value of applying it, must wait upon a weigh- 
ing of the party cons against the party pros that 
I have been outlining these three weeks. Patience, 
and shuffle the cards. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


€ I SUSPECT THAT the difference 
between my point of view on 

the Beaverbrook influence and 

Lord Boothby’s, expressed in 

our correspondence columns, 

NN is one of terminology. To 
‘challenge’ the Establishment. 

ee or anything else, suggests to me 
a frontal attack; but that was not how Lord 
Beaverbrook brought about the downfall either 
of Asquith or of Lloyd George. To manipulate 
the Establishment by playing off some of its 
members against others is surely a very different 
thing from challenging it, and bowling it over. 
As for the Radcliffe Report. I would have 
thought that Lord Boothby himself had more to 
do with it than Lord Beaverbrook. But in any 
case, | was not suggesting that Lord Beaverbrook 
truckled to the Establishment: to his credit, that 
is something he has not done. My point was that 
his fight against it has been remarkably unsuccess- 
ful: it has made him rich but left him powerless. 


* * * 


A BETTER FXAMPLE of a frontal attack on the 
Establishment is given by Henry Fairlie in this 
month’s Encounter in an article on the BBC. Mr. 
Fairlie reasonably complains that the pure milk of 
his (and, earlier, A. J. P. Taylor’s) Establishment 
theory has been adulterated by a host of other 
writers, each with his own idea of what the 
Establishment is—some of the ideas being 
grotesque. When it comes to putting forward his 
own concept Mr. Fairlie is, admittedly, not at his 
most lucid; but his description of the BBC as the 
Establishment’s embodiment is a delight, and his 
account of the unsuccessful attempt to defeat 
commercial television as ‘one of the clearest 
examples of the Establishment in action in de- 
fence of one of its dearest illusions, namely, that 
it knows best. what is good for other people’ is 
convincing. Here the challenge was made, and 
successfully, though even now I cannot see how 
the commercial television lobby succeeded, in the 
face of such reserves of lethargy and prejudice— 
and of some very reasonable arguments which, 
had they been listened to, would have meant that 
independent television would have provided a 
much better service than it does. 
7 * * 

SO AT LAST it is simply the Guardian. 1 can 
sympathise with my colleague Cyril Ray, a 
former inmate, when he complains that he has 
always referred to himself as a product of ‘2e 


MG’ : will he now, to make himself understood, 
have to refer to it simply as the G? But the change 
was overdue: in fact | fancy the only reason the 
Guardian waited so long to shed its regional 
qualification was the hope that it would soon be 
printing simultaneously in London and Man- 
chester, thereby enabling it to become more of a 
national newspaper than it can hope to be with 
printing arrangements as they are at present. 
The unions, however, are determined not to allow 
simultaneous printing. They fear, with reason, 
that the other national dailies would adopt the 
same process. They also fear, with less reason, 
that this would put compositors and other 
printing workers on the dole. The record of the 
Newspaper Proprietors Association, of which 
the Guardian appears to be an affiliated non- 
member, is evidently not good enough to convince 
the printing unions that if they take the plunge 
into the twentieth century, they will not be the 
losers; and the change will not come, I imagine, 
for many a long day 


* 


| THOUGHT the Unserver was unnecessarily unkind 
on Sunday about Peter Hope, the Foreign Office 
spokesman. In so far as it is true that the FO is 
‘the haughtiest of all departments,’ which ‘suc- 
ceeds both in making cunning use of the press, 
and in keeping it rudely in its place’ (and the FO 
isn’t so haughty or so rude as all that. and 
succeeds in being cunning only with the toady 
papers, of which the Observer is honourably not 
one), it is to confuse the office with its incumbent 
to take it out of poor Hope. To be spokesman 
for an institution, right or wrong, is not the most 
admirable or dignified of jobs, but Peter Hope 
has seemed to some of us to fill it with some grace. 
Although this paper occasionally betrays some- 
thing a little less than wholehearted admiration 
for the goings-on of the Foreign Office and its 
ministerial head, we have never found theif 
spokesman anything other than helpful, courteous 
and friendly. This may be what the Observer 
means by ‘backstairs bonhomie’: we prefer to 
believe it is the natural good manners of 4 
rather nice man. 


ca * * 


TO THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY goes credit, if that is 
the word, for the neatest trick of the week: they 
have not only stolen the Labour Party’s ‘p!am for 
leisure,’ almost in its entirety, but actually man- 
aged to beat Transport House into print with it, 
leaving Mr. Morgan Phillips having an attack 
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of political apoplexy to the great amusement of 
the bystanders (he might reflect that if the Labour 
plan had not been postponed so often, this would 
never have happened). All the same, the Con- 
servative programme (The Challenge of Leisure, 
CPC, 9d.) would not be very convincing even if 
it were based less firmly on that Tory Philistinism 
which leads the authors to commend the arts first 
and foremost as ‘a bulwark against boredom,’ and 
to say of Covent Garden that it “has now become 
a national institution,’ though it has in fact been 
one for thirteen years. The simple truth is that the 
Conservatives have been in office since 1951 and 
have not done any of the things they now propose, 
most of which could be done without legislation; 
and even if they carried out this entire programme 
it would still only be a drop in the ocean. There 
is not much hope from a programme which con- 
gratulates itself on its courage for proposing to 
spend a mere £7 to £10 million on sport and the 
arts; and which—typically—suggests that the job 
of forming a National Theatre should be entrusted 
to the Old Vic—the least original, least creative, 
least forward-looking theatrical institution in the 
country. 
* ~ * 

THE LABOUR ORIGINAL is still awaited, though 
the Daily Herald has jumped the embargo, doubt- 
less with Party blessing. It is amusing to see the 
fervour with which the gambling and drink laws 
are denounced—particularly set alongside recent 
Conservative hints that something might be done 
to implement the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Gambling, and even about licens- 
ing hours. Heaven knows, the betting and drink- 
ing laws of this country are ludicrous, but to see 
the parties falling over one another in their 
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eagerness to demolish what only a few years ago 
it used to be their proud boast (and supposed 
electoral asset) to keep inviolable is a sight that 
will not surprise—or even displease—the cynical. 
When the devil was sick, the devil a devil would be. 
* * * 

MOST OF US, I suppose, are inclined to think of 
imprisonment in abstract terms, and to assume 
that one gaol sentence means much the same as 
another in terms of the punishment inflicted. But 
a man cooped up in a cell designed for one 
prisoner but in fact holding three is undergoing 
a different and more savage punishment than the 
law designed. The report of the Commissioners 
of Prisons for 1958, published last week, draws 
attention to the severe handicaps under which 
overcrowded local prisons are now working; and, 
this week, their warnings are underlined by the 
case of the Nigerian at Strangeways. The cell he 
was in measured 10 ft. by 8 ft.; he had to share it 
with two other men, and on a hot day he had 
a heart attack and died. Yet he was not even a 
convicted prisoner: he was awaiting trial. Is it 
beyond the wit of the Home Office to devise some 
method by which people who have not been 
convicted can be saved from this kind of treat- 
ment, which amounts to imprisonment without 
trial—something we were brought up to believe 
cannot happen under British law—at least in 
Britain? Sometimes I wish coroners’ juries would 
so far forget themselves as to refuse to say, as 
they did in the case of the Nigerian, that death 
was ‘from natural causes’ and, instead, imitate 
the Irish juries in the Famine days who brought 
in verdicts of ‘wilful murder by Lord John 
Russell.’ 

PHAROS 


Liberation 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


IFTEEN years ago the liberation of France was 
pie complete. Strasbourg was taken on 
October 26; there only remained the German 
coastal pockets at Royan, La Rochelle, Saint 
Nazaire and Lorient, and a considerable enemy 
salient around Colmar in Alsace. From D-Day 
to the final victory was a dramatic episode even 
in a war not lacking in drama. For a historian it 
is a gift. There is the Parisian insurrection, and 
the tragic annihilation of the Vercors. There are 
mysteries: what was the part played by the 
emissary of the Intelligence Service who turned 
up in Paris just before the insurrection? Why 
did the allied command send out a call over the 
BBC for a general rising on D-Day, thereby in- 
flicting unnecessary losses on the sorely tried 
resistance movement? There are the slow political 
manceuvres beneath the surface of events: the 
attempts to secure recognition for the French 
provisional government in Algiers, to avoid the 
placing of France under an AMGOT administra- 
tion, and to stop the Communists getting hold 
of the levers of political and military power 
through their part in the resistance. 

All this and a good deal more is related by M. 
Robert Aron in his Histoire de la Libération de 
France (Fayard). It is a large theme, and he has 
produced a large book, which is, perhaps, a little 


premature. For the narrative to be lucid we 
should require to know much more than we do 
about the history and, above all, the composition, 
regional and social, of the resistance movement; 
more, also about the French and British secret 
services in London. For want of this information 
the reader tends to get bogged down in the 
labyrinth of an extraordinarily complex and 
often totally confused organisation. Above all, 
no very clear idea is given of what it was like to 
be in the French resistance. How did these 
people live their ordinary heroic lives from day 
to day? What is the emotional effect on a res- 
pectable lawyer or doctor of being hunted in the 
very surroundings which used to be part of that 
respectability? There is a qualitative side to all 
these meetings in Paris squares or the alleys of 
Lyon which M. Aron fails to convey. Only 
occasionally does he allow reality to break right 
through his words into the consciousness of the 
reader—for instance, when he quotes Cardinal 
Gerlier’s letter of protest to the German police 
at the hideous massacre of Saint-Genlis-Laval, a 
vehement and dignified denunciation of barbarity. 

But every historian cannot be a Michelet, and 
M. Aron’s calm, logical style serves him well 
when he is describing the military campaign or 
treading delicately over the burning lava lying 
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in his path. On the Vercors muddle nobody is 
likely to dispute his verdict: that it was a 
muddle. To another vexed question, that of the 
summary executions carried out by the resist- 
ance before and after the Liberation, he brings 


‘a good deal of common sense. His conclusion 


is that they numbered between thirty and forty 
thousand—a considerable figure, but one which 
should be compared with the 254,000 Frenchmen 
killed by the Germans and the milice in France 
or who died or were murdered after deportation 
to Germany. Given the things done by French- 
men to Frenchmen during the occupation (the 
Vichy Prefect of Police in Paris remarked con- 
cerning the ‘special sections’ of police that he 
would never have thought that men could com- 
mit such abominable actions), revenge was in- 
evitable and can only be regarded as wild 
justice. All the evidence is that responsible 
resistance leaders, such as Yves Farge in Lyon or 
Pierre Bertaux in Toulouse, tried to suppress pure 
gangsterism and to keep the number of execu- 
tions down. 

For those who believe General de Gaulle’s 
possession of political ability to date from May 
13, 1958, this book will reveal him as a master 
tactician. His two major political opponents— 
the American Government and the Com- 
munists—were handsomely defeated within six 
months of D-Day, and it is instructive to remark 
how he used the one to undo the other. What 
really thwarted State Department and SHAEF 
attempts to avoid dealings with him and his 
government was his control of the resistance 
(including the Communists) and of the French 
Forces of the Interior (including the Communist 
FTP). There was no alternative to the French 
provisional government in Algeria, and, if 
American policy had not been made by nincom- 
poops of the type of Admiral Leahy, this would 
have been apparent long before D-Day. 

Once recognised by the allies, De Gaulle 
could use that recognition against the Com- 
munists and their military forces. For it is quite 
certain that America and Britain would not have 
tolerated a coup d'état behind their lines in late 
1944. It was probably not so much De Gaulle’s 
visit to Moscow that caused Thorez in early 
1945 to pronounce for the dissolution of the 
‘Milices Patriotiques’ (though, no doubt, Stalin 
wished at that point to avoid a clash with the 
Anglo-Saxon powers) as a realisation that any 
outbreak of violence would have led to an inter- 
vention of the allied armies. From the beginning 
the rigid Communist organisation had been 
considerably weakened by the creation of 
parallel machinery to by-pass that of the resist- 
ance movements. De Gaulle’s problems were 
made to cancel each other out, and this piece of 
political tactics is not without its relevance to the 
present position in France. , 

M. Aron’s book, indeed, seethes with such 
relevance. Out of the resistance movement and 
the Gaullist organisation in London and Algiers 
came the whole political personnel of the Fourth 
Republic with one important exception: M. 
Pinay. Men who were to be bitter enemies later 
on (Bourgés-Maunoury, Chevigné, Debré, 
Soustelle, Bourdet, Bidault, Farge) fought on the 
same side in the intimacy which clandestine action 
produces between colleagues. One of the surprises 
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of this story is to see how often some name, 
which nowadays is only recognised as that of a 
disastrous politician, occurs in contexts of 
resourcefulness and heroism. In peace France 
could have done with some of the qualities which 
were displayed so plentifully in war, but heroism 
is easier than steadfastness. 

It is also more destructive. It was.a good 
thing for France that there was a resist- 
ance movement, but it was a bad thing 
that there had to be one. Four years of 
plotting, four years of: strife becoming some- 
thing very like civil war at the end, were an 
experience which would have affected any 
country deeply, and the lack of which is cer- 
tainly behind the imperfect comprehension in 
Britain of aspects of contemporary European 
psychology. The habits learned in secret organisa- 
tions are not easily forgotten: one of the most 
disturbing features of May 13 was its revelation 
of a large class of unemployed adventurers 
endowed with a knowledge of the techniques of 
conspiracy vastly superior to anything possessed 
by the old Cagoule or the Leagues. It is not a 
healthy sign when it can be accepted as perfectly 
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credible that a millionaire should hire assassins to 
dispose of a wayward nephew or when the hiring 
of assassins is treated as a matter of course. 

M. Aron’s book can be recommended to the 
British reader; I hope it will soon be translated, 
as his Histoire de Vichy has already been. At a 
time when mutual comprehension between our 
two countries seems almost totally wanting, when 
a British newspaper publishes a_ singularly 
ignoble cartoon of the French President (what 
would that paper say if its French opposite 
number attacked the Queen in this way?), it is 
salutary to be reminded of Frenchmen who 
chose our side in the war at a moment when we 
were entirely alone and despite the confusion 


reigning in the minds of most of their compat-. 


riots. In 1940 it was General de Gaulle who had 
faith in the future of Britain and France, and, 
from then onwards, an increasing band of 
Frenchmen risked death with torture to help 
themselves and us. For this we are indebted to 
them, however strongly we may now disagree 
with their policies. For this we should pardon 
them much—everything except the barbarity 
against which they once fought. 


How Not to be Switzerland 


By CYRIL RAY 


onscious of possessing magnificent moun- 
Ge scenery in the east, spas in the west that 
retain remnants of Edwardian elegance, and a 
capital that is one of the loveliest cities in Europe, 
as well as of being the only Soviet satellite 
with a Western-style standard of living, 
Czechoslovakia is bent on bucking up its tourist 
trade. As the Vienna-Berlin diesel train crosses 
the Czechoslovak frontier, one imagines for a 
time that perhaps it is going the right way about 
it. Courteously smiling functionaries deal with 
passports while the train is on the move, waive 
customs examination, and do not even look for 
subversive literature (unlike those Soviet watch- 
dogs I have met in my time who took away even 
the old newspapers in which I had wrapped a pair 
of slippers, for examination by a censor and inter- 
preter, while a set of Linguaphone records was 
played right through—presumably by a team— 
lest some reactionary ci-devant spoke respectfully 
of a Romanoff, or a traitor talked of Trotsky). 

But once you are in Prague, you fall into the 
hands of the State tourist bureau, Cedok, which 
handles its dribble of foreign visitors with less 
charm and more ineptitude than its Soviet 
counterpart, Intourist, ‘itself a byword even 
among Muscovites as possibly the greatest single 
obstacle now remaining to international under- 
standing and the brotherhood of man. 

I am still too cross to write with Taper-like 
temperateness about Cedok’s London office, 
which originally invited me to Czechoslovakia to 
write and to broadcast about its tourist attrac- 
tions, promising various facilities and hospitality, 
which promises it withdrew on the eve of my 
departure, offering three mutually contradictory 
excuses for doing so, then denying that they had 
ever been promised, then blaming Prague for 
having let the London office down—‘you have 
bosses, Mr. Ray, and I have bosses, and you 
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know what bosses are’—and finally refusing to 
answer either letters or telephone calls. I don’t 
think this sort of behaviour has anything to do 
with Communism: I recall the bafflingly morose 
whimsicality of those Czechs I knew even before 
the defenestration of Masaryk. 

By this time, though, we had visas for Czecho- 
slovakia, my wife and I, and it seemed a pity to 
waste them. At the Cedok agents in Vienna we 
bought the hotel vouchers that all the Cedok 
pamphlets tell you must be bought before you 
cross the frontier—£18-worth for four days’ full 
board in Prague for two people at the low-cate- 
gory hotel recommended over the telephone by 
Cedok’s Prague office. At this hotel, the Central, 
we were told that the vouchers had to be changed 
back into Czech currency, and after waiting 
nearly twenty-four hours to get back the pass- 
ports that we had had to give up on arrival and 
which were necessary for this new transaction, 
we received £12-worth of Czech money—reckon- 
ing the pound to be worth forty crowns, which 
it is at the tourist rate, promised in all the tourist 
pamphlets—and £12 was quite inadequate for the 
four days’ full board we thought we had already 
paid for with our £18. 

Forty to the pound is a fair rate, It brings the 
standard Prague tram fare, for instance, to four- 
pence; makes it possible to eat one dish and drink 
one glass of wine in a very simple tavern for 
about five shillings; and would make a double 
room with bath at the top tourist hotel cost £2 
a night, not including service and breakfast. But 
when I managed, after a morning’s telephoning, 
to ask Cedok why I had been obliged (for there 
is no choice) to sell back to them for £12 the 
piece of paper I had been equally obliged to buy 
in Vienna for £18, I was told that the rate of forty 
crowns to the £ is only an act of grace—that 
hotel accommodation, but not food, has to be 
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paid for at the official rate of twenty. In advance, 
too. The Soviet Union plays a similar prank on 
its visitors, but explains it more clearly before- 
hand, and makes less of a muddle of it after their 
arrival. 

Why don’t the Czechs, too, warn visitors before- 
hand? Prague deserves to be visited: it is a superb 
city, superbly situated, and those modest eating- 
places managed not by Cedok for tourists, but 
taken over and managed by the Restaurant and 
Boarding-House Trust for the locals, have a still 
unspoiled character and charm. Among, no 
doubt, many others of the kind, there is an ancient 
tavern by the Charles Bridge, “The Three 
Ostriches,, and a wine-cellar in Malostransky 
Square that have clearly never lost, in spite of 
war, occupation, and political upheaval, what we, 
in spite of brass warming-pans, tarted-up half- 
timbering, and ye olde Gothic lettering, will never 
find again. Yet this nonsense about currency and 
hotel-coupons turns it all sour in many a visiting 
mouth. An Englishman buttonholed us in a 


’ pleasant pub to say that although he had never 


touched the black market before in his life, he 
knew where he could get seventy crowns apiece 
for his pound notes, and intended to make 
exactly £15 profit—the amount he felt he had 
been cheated of in the coupon deal, Another said 
wistfully that he had met a man who had heard 
of another who had come in by road, through 
Bratislava, and hadn't had to buy coupons at all. 
Others work out elaborate schemes by which they 
buy coupons beforehand for one night only at 
the cheapest hotel, and change their minds on 
arrival, have their visas extended, and are out of 
pocket the minimum amount. At Cedok’s latest 
and biggest hotel the receptionist spread his hands 
and said, ‘Every day, I am told by Americans, 
by Germans, by English, that they have been 
robbed: they haven't really, you know, but I 
know how you feel, Mr. Ray.’ 

I am told that there are old-established hotels 
in the centre of Prague, taken over by Cedok, 
that are still well-run and extremely comfortable. 
But this newest one, the de Juxe Hotel Inter- 
national, opened four years ago, is like Moscow's 
Ukraine Hotel, both to look at and to stay in. 
We were moved there after we had complained 
that the Hotel Central’s telephones didn’t work, 
chambermaids didn’t answer bells and that our 
private bath was dirty. The complaints were 
well founded, but we would have done well to 
have kept quiet about them. Somebody designed, 
and somebody organises, the Hotel International 
who seems to have heard of hotels but never 
actually seen one. It stands at—indeed, on—an 
all-night tram terminus and roundabout, so as 
to ensure the greatest practicable distance from 
the centre of the city and the least possible dim- 
unition of the central-city noise. Although inter- 
national by name and, indeed, by clientéle, the 
only Western newspapers available are, of course, 
the Daily Worker, L’Humanité and L’Unitd. 
There is no hotel writing paper and envelopes. 
Some lifts serve some floors and some serve 
others, but no notices advise one which. 

Austrians and Hungarians still refer con- 
temptuously to the Czechs as ‘a race of 
servants.’ It is a reproach that is rapidly be- 
coming undeserved: it took thirty-five minutes, 
not to be served in the hotel’s so-called ‘French’ 
restaurant—that took a little over the hour—but 
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Price £610 plus £255.5.10 P.T.=£865.5.10 


Zephyr from 806825 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM — BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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to be vouchsafed a sight of the menu. ‘We're 
understaffed,’ said the head waiter, a good deal 
more outspoken than his Russian counterpart 
would have been: ‘They don’t pay waiters enough 
in this country, so who'd be a waiter?’ Forty 
minutes to get room service; as no chamber- 
maids answer the bell, you have recourse to the 
telephone and find the operator almost in tears, 
because her one colleague is on leave and she 
can't cope, single-handed, with more than 500 
rooms, all occupied, all wanting to know why 
the chambermaids, don’t answer the bell. 

Our double room, with bath, cost £4 a night 
at the official rate of twenty to the £, obligatory for 
hotel accommodation. (At the favourable tourist 
rate for food, full board would have cost some- 
thing like £4 a day each, but we hadn't the 
nervous energy needed to get served with meals 
in the hotel, or the patience to wait for them.) 
Yet the room had no drawers, no dressing-table, 
and no looking-glass; the curtains didn’t keep 
out the morning light, and nothing would have 
kept out the clanking of the trams. An acquaint- 
ance from Glasgow stormed out of the hotel 
after one sleepless night of listening to the trams 
and one morning of trying to get breakfast: he 
had to bully the manager to telephone the police 
for his passport and to Cedok for alternative 
accommodation—he was told at first to do it 
himself, though the manager knew that he spoke 
no Czech, 

I write with friendlier motives than are prob- 
ably apparent. I believe that the more people 
from the Communist countries and the Western 
democracies that visit each other the better; and 
for quite non-political reasons I would wish all 
my best friends to see Prague: if you rubbed 
out all its Gothic (and pray do, as far as I'm 
concerned), there are more baroque churches 
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and rococo palaces left than you could get to 
know in half a lifetime, though you can fall in 
love with them all at first sight. No wonder 
Mozart called it ‘my Prague’—much of it looks 
as though it hasn't changed since he lived there, 
and the interior of one of its churches, St. 
Nicholas’s, in particular, looks as though he had 
composed it. So I should like Czechoslovak 
tourism to work. What these Communist 
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countries need, of course, is a House of Lords, so 
that the Czechs could kick the head of Cedok 
quietly upstairs, and hand the job over to a 
Swiss adviser. Yes, I know that there's that 
touchiness about seeking advice from _ the 
bourgeois, decadent West; all right, then—I'm not 
sure that Cedok couldn't learn a thing or two 
from Intourist. And I never thought to live to say 
that of any institution. 


From Here to Posterity 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 


ow we have unhooked the worn patchwork 

dressing gown which has hung for so many 
years beside his dressing table (a wedding present 
from his sister, Dora, the Anglican nun) and have 
assembled upon a table in the sitting room the 
silver boxes, paper-knives, photographs and 
other trinkets (for distribution among the sur- 
viving members of his Tree family), Max 
Beerbohm seems to be no longer about, in the 
Villino Chiaro. His domestic Italian period is 
being finally wound up by his late widow’s sister, 
Eva Reichman, doctor of sociology, resident in 
London, doing ‘what I hope Elizabeth would 
have wished.’ 

In this unpleasing, late Victorian villa (four 
rooms, a back kitchen and bathroom, and an- 
other room you could hardly call a room, used 
as a dressing room) backed against the damp 
rock as if fearful (as well it might be) of the 
dashing main road, Max had never seemed 
more than a polite guest—a guest who to 
please his hostess had climbed a ladder to paint 
over the arches of the entrance passage the 
Yellow Book crowd—Beardsley, Whitman, 
Wilde, Chesterton, Nicholson and Pryde gam- 
bolling in blue and grey. 

Before the main road was built between the 
Beerbohms and the glorious view of the Gulf of 
Tigullio—in the days when the Via Aurelia 
jogged quietly through the hills behind—Max 
had lived in a pretty peasant house which still 
stands at the top of the tiny sloping garden (the 
Oranges were wonderful this year) and which was 
kept ‘in case . . .’ when he and his first wife, 
Florence Kahn, moved down into the new villa 
for the sake of an old maid who preferred a home 
on one level. Here, up at the Casetta, in the dis- 
tinguished gloom (the black bookshelves and 
dark-framed pictures) there is still a dash of the 
taste of the nineteenth-century zsthetes—though 
about as much as rubbing the salad bowl with 
garlic—but even so it always had more the flair 
of Florence (in her plum-coloured cloak and leg- 
horn hat) than of the Café-Royalist Max. 

Along this Riviera, infernal with holiday traffic 
and the jostling crowds in all the transmutations 


‘of seaside fancy dress, Max declines to walk 


ghostlily with his ivory-knobbed cane. The 
Golden Drugget that once stretched across the 
pavement outside the café down the road is now 
silvered with neon, the now-unmobled King 
stands with marble-plumed helmet as _ igno- 
miniously as ever, neither in nor out of Santa 
Margherita—in a  no-king’s-land—sometimes 
getting his own back by regally denting with his 
plinth the fender of some /ése-majesté parking 
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car. But who now, of all the twentieth-century 
rushers-by, associates these marginal landmarks 
with Max? 

But in the tiny study which stands isolated on 
the gaunt terrace Max had distributed the deli- 
cate pollen of his personality. Even when he 
was dying in the neat clinic room down in 
Rapallo you could. meet his image here—the 
stooping figure in immaculate white ducks, straw 
boater tilted at a rakish angle; the long freckled 
fingers of his left hand holding his silver cigar- 
ette box, the cane in his right—pausing (one line 
of books at eye-level along the two sugar-bag- 
blue walls, the table, the standing-desk in the 
keyhole of which a bee had once built its nest, 
unblotched blotting paper and few photographs 
and caricatures above the books). Here he had 
written with ‘difficulty, and—er—fear!’ 


The pictures are stacked now on his brown- 
and-white-checked armchair down in the Villino 
—they and the crated furniture destined for 
Merton College—the study books are packed 
(with all the others from the two houses) for their 
journey to the Bodleian Library. 


The predatory removal van of unsubtle 
yellow is poised for heavy going. And it’s Doctor 
Reichman (so like her sister Elizabeth—ebullient 
and sensitive) with lists and files and packing 
straw deciding: ‘We'll leave the flower prints for 
the time being’: ‘Fernando should have at least 
two sheets, he’s been so helpful’; ‘Mrs. M is 
coming up [in Liberty dress and white ankle 
socks—a local English resident] to see if she 
would like any of that china in the cupboard 
down in the garage’; ‘Did all those cuttings get 
into the right box?’ ‘Oh, yes—and Arnaldo 
should have the tweed suit—he was the one, they 
tell me, who rowed Elizabeth and Max out there 
to scatter Florence's ashes in the bay. . . .’ One 
last look at the view from the terrace. (The 
houses will be sold.) The long french windows 
of the study are closed on its emptiness. The 
chapter is closing and no trace remains of half 
a century of Max’s Italian life except the murals 
in the passage (which some restoration expert 
will come in due course to remove) and—look 
back and wonder—one does fancy that Max may 
be in there still, standing quizzically in the sun- 
slatted shadows of the blue study, quietly hum- 
ming an old music-hall song. His St. Bernard- 
lidded eyes gazing upwards, recalling the words, 
he does not happen to hear the envious murmur 
of his fellow-ghost, Enoch Soames, nor the 
diesel hiss as the van pulls away in the directiom 
of Posterity. 
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Roundabout 


MARGATE — boarding- 
houses and sticks of 
rock, sands and spades, 
deck chairs and ‘Kiss- 
me-quick’ hats—receded 

to a discreet 


distance; only 
the pier like 
a paddling 
“a governess 


loomed _aus- 
terely out of the sea. Greta Anderson cut 
through the waves like a shark, her mouth a 
sideways O in every gasp for air. Her attempt 
at the Channel still several days away, Greta was 
just practising—and a photographer had hired a 
boat to make the most of it. He hung over the 
edge of the boat, his camera in the water, his 
rear end in the air, skilfully photographing the 
rise and plunge of Greta’s piston-like arms. 

Greta’s husband looked approvingly down at 
her, goggles and all. ‘She’s a very competitive 
girl, he said. ‘She gets seasick, she gets tired, 
but she’d kill me if I took her out of the water.’ 
He pulled on rubber flippers to join his wife in 
the water. ‘I’m no swimmer,’ he said, ‘but I can 
keep up with her for ten miles or so—with 
these.’ 

The boat lurched, the boatman steadied it with 
his mahogany hands, and he was in the water. 
Like a pair of performing seals, he and the 
champion ducked and splashed for the camera; 
panting and dripping, then scrambled on board 
again. 

Greta talked in a flat husky naturalised 
American accent as she sat rubbing her 
naturalised blonde hair. 

‘Gee, that orange juice you gave me was 
terrible,’ she said. ‘I usually have just glycerine 
and water.’ 

‘I watched a Mexican Channel swimmer once,’ 
said the photographer. ‘He insisted on having 
wine passed him. He was singing away and half 
sinking before he’d been in the water an hour.’ 

‘Oh, well, you get plenty of goofballs in this 
business,” said Greta, ‘but a good swimmer’s got 
to have a really strong mind.’ 

Sitting bronzed and muscular in the rowing 
boat, this swimmer, it was clear, had a pretty 
strong body too—and any reporter might be 
tempted by the phrase ‘not an ounce of spare 
flesh on her anywhere.’ But apparently this is not 
so: the best way to lose 15 Ibs. in a hurry is to 
swim the Channel, preferably both ways; and 
Greta likes to be at least 15 Ibs. overweight to 
make up for what she loses while swimming. 

In full action, she looks rather different; ear- 
plugs, goggles, lamp-black (to absorb the sun’s 
rays), grease (to keep her bathing-suit straps from 
rubbing) and her costume on inside out so that 
the seams won’t rub. Whatever she wears, she 
wears the single word ‘Nutrilite-—the food firm 
that is her sponsoring organisation. 

Sponsors are very necessary: the hire of the 
two pilot boats costs $1,000 and a first-class 
pilot (who will not get lost and add miles to the 
distance) is essential. But if Greta succeeds in 


Ve 


making the two-way crossing, she will be able to 
ask any fee she likes for teaching back in the 
States. 


One might think a swimmer who puts the seals 
to scorn (well, the seal had to be towed across 
the Channel) would have little patience with 
splashing toddlers; but in fact she loves teaching. 

‘In America so many families have a pool now 
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that the kids have to learn to swim before they 
can learn to walk into the pool,’ she explained. ‘I 
can teach any kid to swim in eight lessons, if 
parents don’t interfere. Nowadays I just won't have 
parents around.’ As the boat ground on 
the landing stage, the photographer was still 
trying to find out, delicately, what would happen 
if her attempt failed. Would she just stay at 
Calais if she felt too exhausted for the return 
swim? Greta looked astounded. 

‘What, come all this way, spend all that 
money, and turn back half way? Of course I'll 
do it.’ 


I Spy 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
Hamlet, (Lyric, Hammer- 
smith.)}—Look After Lulu. 
iF tinny > smit 

, ~ (Royal Court.)—Fine Fettle. 

(Palace.) 
Hamlet is a play about spies, 
= a voyeurs’ melodrama, in 


which all the characters eaves- 

drop on each other. Some- 
where in the barrel is a rotten apple which is 
infecting the rest. Each person sneaks on his 
neighbour, watching for the tell-tale wormhole 
which betrays the disease at the core. Evidence 
is continually being amassed. Samples are con- 
tinually being studied. Statements are continually 
being taken. Action hangs fire while doublets and 
hose are searched for matches. The central prov- 
ing point of the plot is the play scene where the 
fiction within a fiction precipitates the truth. The 
Youth Theatre Hamlet at Hammersmith has one 
of the best play scenes I have ever watched. The 
enthusiastic, untrained young actors have not the 
technique to upstage Shakespeare and so the text 
shines through their transparent pretensions like 
a blowlamp through a fishing net. 

I understand the arthritis which seizes the feet 
of playgoers at the very sound of those two 
words, Amateur and Shakespeare. Theoretically. 
we are all in favour of the sort cf production 
mounted by Michael Croft. It has no gimmicks, 
no stars, no surprises. But we cannot help feel- 
ing that almost anyone who has read the book 
of the film could take over.some of the roles to 
advantage. The boys rant and rave and roll their 
eyes as if they were auditioning for the Comédie 
Francaise. Some of them behave as if they had 
turned up to sell programmes and been beaten on 
to the stage with rolled-up newspapers. And 
some of them have. Understudies take over at the 
drop of an aitch. Wigs, props, accents, gestures, 
readings vary from night to night and from 
minute to minute. But Shakespeare survives not 
despite the amateurishness but because of it. 
There is never a dull moment in Hammersmith— 
which is more than I can say for Stratford-upon- 
Avon and Waterloo Road. 

Richard Hampton’s Hamlet has many faults. 
He takes in more breath than he gives out. He 
speaks the soliloquies as if he were giving direc- 
tions over a railway station loudspeaker. When 
he comes to the front of the stage to unburden 
his soul he harangues us like a church parade. 


Yet he has an urgency, an awareness of an audi- 
ence, a directness which wakes them all up at 
the back there. He cannot conceal his knowledge 
that there is someone listening and so we do 
listen. The famous quotations sound new-minted 
on his lips. In the tetchy baiting of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, he really seems irritated be- 
yond endurance at the probings of those two dull 
swots. During the mouthings of the player-king, 
he really seems concerned to discover what 
Claudius’s reactions will be. It does not matter 
that Polonius is older than Ernest Thesiger, 
or that Ophelia is more washed out than 
any RADA gold medallist. The play’s the thing 
and until the final curtain it is still doubtful what 
will happen next. Hamlet is a new, old play 
stripped of all the fancies of romantic critics, 
pared of all the tricks of romantic actors. The 
characters share our puzzlement about what is 
going on. The Youth Theatre production is a 
play about spies, acted by schoolboys: nothing 
more and nothing less. It is well worth a visit. 

I like French farces and I like British farceurs. 
Neither is shown in the best limelight at the 
Royal Court or at the Palace. In Look After Lulu 
(soon to be transferred to the New Theatre), Mr. 
Noel Coward has sicklied over the geometrical 
ingenuities of Feydeau with a veneer of his own 
off-colour sophistication. This sort of sexual jig- 
saw puzzle should shine with the sterile twinkle 
of a scalpel in cellophane. Mr. Coward has 
blunted and fingermarked the whole thing by 
adding his own emetic mixture of bed-pan jocu- 
larity and dead-pan smartness. The director, 
Tony Richardson, has also fogged the polish of 
the original by encouraging a talented cast to 
over-act in half a dozen incongruously varied 
styles. The play now contains a sample of every 
comic method known to Shaftesbury Avenue 
from Rookery Nook grotesquery to Lonsdale 
archness. If you can last out a whole evening just 
for the sight of Vivien Leigh’s knickers. you 
should gaze your fill on Look After Lulu. Almost 
everything in Fine Fettle is second-rate except 
Benny Hill himself. The sets are enormous and 
nasty. The dancing is pretentious and derivative. 
The writing is good-natured and pointless. Mr. 
Hill, a glazed moon-calf in search of a punch- 
line, wanders amiably through a dozen charac- 
ters without ever turning a grin into a belly- 
laugh. 
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Pretty Deaths 


By CLIVE BARNES 


f= Tue ballet Giselle is probably 
PK “the ultimate litmus-paper for 
Aes the ballerina-actress, not so 

; much for the opportunities 

y offered by its title role— 

although these are considerable 
cts enough—but because produc- 
, tions of the ballet are so widely 
distributed that sooner or later the part comes the 
way of almost every aspirant ballerina worthy of 
the pretensions, so making odious comparisons 
convenient. 

The ballet itself creaks most picturesquely. Its 
Gautier story, loaded with Romantic agony 
nearly to the point of capsizing, could loosely be 
termed ‘operatic.’ A young peasant girl is 
betrayed by a masquerading nobleman, Albrecht, 
and, losing her reason, goes to what Gautier 
called ‘a pretty death.’ In the second act she has 
been transmogrified into one of the Wilis—those 
spirits of betrayed maidens who, according to 
Heine, have a nasty propensity for dancing to 
death any young men they encounter in the 
woods. They catch up with Albrecht, who is 
saved from his death worse than fate by the 
ever-forgiving, but ethereal, Giselle. 

With its strangely imaginative music by an 
otherwise hack composer, Adolphe Adam, and 
well-preserved choreography, Giselle has con- 
tinuously held a justified place in the repertory 
for 118 years, and even today the myth, given 
the right green fingers, retains its power to flower. 
Recently at the Festival Hall I have seen three 
Giseiles in Festival Ballet’s now threadbare pro- 
duction: Markova and Chauviré, both acknow- 
ledged along with Ulanova as the greatest 
Giselles of our day, and a complete newcomer, 
Carla Fracci. Being subjected to three pretty 
deaths in two days proved as salutary an ex- 
perience as Wagner’s Ring on an empty stomach, 
but instructive for all that. 

There are two quite distinct approaches to the 
role of Giselle. The first, and this is Markova’s, 
sees it primarily in terms of period style, and 
seeks to evoke the fugitive lightness of the well- 
known Chalon lithographs of the Romantic 
Ballet. With Markova this style is everything; the 
arms crooked just so, the fleeting ethereal smile, 
and the alienating awareness of a ‘ballerina’ per- 
formance. Admittedly for the first time she seems 
to have passed her peak. Up till now as time 
subtracted from her technical prowess, it added 
to her artistry, but over the past two years its 
bookkeeping appears to have been less genial. 
Yet hers remains a standard performance, and 
even though it is sadly no longer what it was, 
what it is is worth study as a still great Giselle. 

The alternative approach is Ulanova’s—who 
gives the role a modern conception, with a 
realistic, collective-farm peasant girl in the first 
act contrasted with a dream-vision (not, and 
materialists please note, a spirit) in the last. The 
French ballerina Yvette Chauviré has success- 
fully found a compromise between the two. Her 
mad scene, typically, places realistic acting, 






which is like the thrown-away agony of a 
Michéle Morgan, into a formal Romantic frame- 
work. Her dancing is stylised in its charmingly 
old-fashioned echoes, yet is always at pains to 
express Giselle in contemporary terms. It is a 
remarkable achievement, like playing the piano 
in Bach and disconcertingly making it sound 
impossibly like a harpsichord. 

Everything comes heartlessly easy to the young. 
and it is tempting to record that twenty-three- 
year-old Carla Fracci, when her turn came 
round, blithely danced the tutus off her elders 
and betters. In a sense I suppose she did. Any 
youngster with an unmannered technique can 
artlessly re-create Giselle in her own image, 
using her very immaturity in place of acting. 
Yet the truly moving Giselle can only emerge 
from the mature shading of that first instinc- 
tively inspired sketch. All the same, this Italian 
girl, especially in the second act, moved most 
sumptuously, with dancing superb in its flow 
and musicality, while the simplicity of her mime 


Art 
Ape or 
By SIMON 


A tot has been said here 
recently about the value and 
necessity of good workman- 
ship in works of art. This is 
not to deprecate experimental 
pictures, or, more specifically, 
abstract pictures, but it should 
be understood that it is more 
difficult to judge the success with which a genuine 
experience is communicated in the non-recogni- 
tion schools. For recognition is a great asset and 
helps as a sort of range-finder; and, however per- 
sonal the final judgment of a picture is, recogni- 
tion will continue to be important as new visual 
languages evolve. Even in the most extreme 
abstractions it will be possible to remember 
something seen, and seen in nature, not only in 
other or previous canvases of the same group of 
artists. There must always be a visual starting 
point; this might be a photograph or a corner 
of another picture, but it might equally well be 
some natural object, or conjunction of objects. 

These necessarily brief and somewhat random 
thoughts are inspired by a fascinating interview 
with Mr. Pasmore published recently in The 
Times, in which Mr. Pasmore, most lucid and 
trenchant of artistic dialecticians, discusses the 
possibilities of ‘pure’ painting, from which every- 
thing extraneous such as mood and memory has 
been removed. This would give to painting some- 
thing of the remote and airy character of ‘pure’ 
mathematics, a usefulness far removed from the 
present preoccupations of culture, and would 
provide pleasures which are yet to be imagined, 
and which might in the end be enjoyed only by 





touched the heart. Here could be a great Giselle 
in the moulding. I was grateful to be at her 
debut. 

It is a far cry from pretty deaths to the flam- 
boyant carnage of Alfred Rodrigues’s Lorca 
ballet Blood Wedding, which has just been taken 
into the Covent Garden repertory for the first 
time. Its translation to the Opera House is noth- 
ing but a grave carriage of justice, for while. since 
its first production in 1953, it has unquestionably 
always proved a popular ballet, it regrettably is 
not a good one. The bitter strength of Lorca’s 
play is reduced to melodramatic emptiness by 
choreography veering between the clutch-and- 
crutch school of erotic classicism founded by 
Roland Petit, and a luke-cool pastiche of Spanish 
dancing. On the credit side there lies an interest- 
ing score by Denis Aplvor, carefully evocative de- 
signs by Isabel Lambert, a group of good per- 
formances by Anne Heaton, Donald Britton and 
Michael Boulton, and one outstanding portrayal 
by Margaret Hill. As the Mother, Miss Hill comes 
close to Lorca’s creation of the tragic, knife- 
crazed matriarch; you can almost hear her say- 
ing: ‘The hour of-blood has arrived again.” And 
at the end the resignation etched on her face like 
a chill statement of contemptuous triumph shows 
a Shattering glimpse of the play whose imagery 
Rodrigues has failed to realise. 


Essence 
HODGSON 


a few. Now. whatever the possibilities may be, 
this line of thought presupposes a break-through 
into entirely new ground which would auto- 
matically supersede all that has gone before. 
Rembrandt would not be any less Rembrandt, 
but Rembrandt would no longer, by the very 
character of his work, be even considered as a 
master from whom young artists could draw 
strength and knowledge. I have sometimes mut- 
tered crossly, ‘There is no new art,’ and sup- 
ported this statement with sound argument— 
indeed | still say that in the most avant-garde 
abstract gouache from the farthest depths of the 
Cromwell Road, I can show you Michelangelo, 
and discover even in such a dusty young talent 
possibilities of beauty, and joy both terrible and 
gay. I could not do this in ‘pure’ painting for 
all association with the known seen world would, 
by implication, have disappeared. 

Do I lack imagination? Or is it rather that pre- 
vious revolts (critics are paid to have memories) 
and previous developments have used the terms 
of the object of their dislike to clarify their own 
new position; is it not possible that contempo- 
rary incoherence is due to an inability to state 
new beliefs because, quite simply, those beliefs do 
not yet exist? If Mr. Pasmore’s celestial purity 
does obtain as a criterion for future painters, it 
will be very odd indeed, to say the least, if it is 
not mapped with the compasses and pens of 
earlier artists; and to connect at all, its forms and 
shapes will have to develop from those we know. 
And yet something as apparently dull as per- 
spective was once thought of as a revolution im 
the entire process of seeing. There is no new art. 
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The Leicester Galleries’ second miscellany, 
which is now on view, includes many pleasant 
things, most notably a Gillman drawing (at a 
very reasonable price), a portrait of Constant 
Lambert by Christopher Wood, and an interest- 
ing and spacious drawing by Carel Weight. Until 
the end of September at Gallery One, Hussein 
Shariffe has his first exhibition. His pictures are 
at once and most signally notable for their colour, 
and the juxtapositions of colour, which he has 
handled with daring and an exact eye. The poetry 
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of these paintings has the virtue of emerging 
from solid and, at first sight, heavily portentous 
shapes. There is no suggestion of prettiness either 
in the design or in the handling. One may query 
the use of pencilled figures hastily scratched on 
to the paint, and one can, with a fingernail, 
examine and condemn the lack of care with 
which the pigment has been put on to the ground; 
but one can above all be delighted at a fresh and 
personal talent. a small Sudanese sun to lighten 
our August duliness. 


Magic What ? 


By MAURICE GOLDSMITH 


Tr does not look anything like 
a box, nor is it magical. It is a 
cylinder ten inches in diameter 
and about thirty inches long. 
Mr. Francis Bacon, the fifty- 
four-year-old inventor of the 
fuel cell, nicknamed the 
‘magic box,’ who has spent 
about two decades in trying to develop his idea, 
should be a happier man today. But British 
industry should be blushing. 

The Evening Standard in a burst of righteous 
pitriotic pride on Monday hailed Mr. ‘Thomas’ 
Bacon by adding his name to the list of British 
scientific pioneers, and then went on to draw the 
wrong conclusions. Of course, we need more 
schools and laboratories to produce more 
scientists, but how can we ensure that British 
industry has the vision to give them better 
treatment than Mr. Bacon has had? 

I do not see why criticism should be made of 
the National Research Development Corpora- 
tion, which has sponsored the cell during the 
past two years. for making an arrangement with 
an American organisation for further develop- 
ment. A representative of the British Transport 
Commission stated at the demonstration of the 
fue! cell that they had looked at it regularly for 
the past few years, but had not found it worth 
their while to do anything. 

It is the old story: many ideas worthy of 
deve opment. unless they originate in firms with 
large resources. are not exploited because they 





are not taken up commercially. If hard cash 
value terms had been placed on the development 
of atomic energy. we would still be waiting for 
Calder Hall. The NRDC is the only body which 
can promote the development and exploitation of 
ideas and inventions conceived: by private per- 
sons like Mr. Bacon However. its field of action 
is limited by statute It needs to be given greater 
Sco ve and vaster resources. 

The fuel cell is significant because until we can 
harness efficiently the sun and thermonuclear 
fusion. we need to husband our reserves of the 
fossil-fuels. such as coal and oil. Although we 
can switch on a lamp at the touch of a finger, the 
electric energy needed to ensure this comes to 
us in a roundabout and costly way. In a power 
Station, coal or oil is burned’ under a boiler to 
generate steam. The steam is expanded in a 
turbine. which drives a generator to produce 
electricity. Or chemical energy is converted into 


mechanical energy which is then converted into 
electric energy. 

This is really a most elaborate way of forcing 
electrons to flow through the lamp and give us 
light. A fuel cell is a form of battery which can 
do this job more directly. It does not convert 
heat directly into work, but it converts chemical 
energy directly into electric energy. The electrons 
are compelled, as it were, to light the lamp 
straightway. 

It was a rather original man, Sir William 
Robert Grove, who 120 years ago drew attention 
to this possibility. Sir William really merits 
special study. He was a barrister who could not 
practise overmuch because of poor health. He 
spent his enforced leisure time in research into 
electric cells. He became a professor of experi- 
mental philosophy and in 1866 was president of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. (But he did not neglect his legal work. 
As a QC, he defended William Palmer, the 
Rugeley poisoner, and he later became a judge.) 

In a flashlight battery, the source of energy is 
a metal, such as zinc. Mr. Bacon calls his inven- 
tion the Hydrox Fuel Cell, because it uses 
hydrogen and oxygen as a fuel. The electrodes 
are made of nickel powder centred into porous 
flat plates. These are immersed in a solution of 
potassium hydroxide and fed separately with 
hydrogen and oxygen gases. In the model 
demonstrated this week, forty cells were bolted 
together to deliver 5kW at 24 volts. This was 
sufficient to drive a fork-lift truck and to 
operate an electric welding machine. 

This is impressive. The potentiality is great: 
not the least is the promise of an end to the 
noise and air-polluting fumes spewed out today 
by the internal combustion engine. Cars, lorries 
and trains of the future will be able to run using 
fuel cells with bottles of compressed gas. The 
more immediate application of the fuel. cell lies 
in cases where weight must be reduced. Hence 
the possibility that the Bacon cell wiil be used in 
an American space satellite, and as a standby 
source of power for nuclear submarines. 

But a great. deal of work has still to be done 
before this fuel cell can be freed from the 
laboratory. Hydrogen is not the cheapest of gases 
to produce, nor the easiest to handle. It may be 
that the alternative type of fuel cell being 
developed by the Ministry of Power will provide 
a better solution. This is a general purpose gas 
cell which can be run on almost any combustible 
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gas—including liquids like paraffin that can be 
vaporised readily. But an answer may well come 
sooner from some country—the USSR, Germany, 
the US—where fuel cells are being investigated 
actively. 

I am sure the Americans will not hesitate to 
lavish money and men on the speedy develop- 
ment of the Bacon cell. Our own attitude is still 
stated in the epigram current when, in 1780, 
King George III insisted on having lightning 
conductors with round knobs at Kew Gardens, 
instead of pointed ones as the American expert, 
Benjamin Franklin, had proposed : 

While you, great George, for safety hunt, 
And sharp conductors change for blunt, 
The nation’s out of joint. 

Franklin a wiser course pursues, 

And all your thunder fearless views, 

By keeping to the point. 


~ NATION-WIDE 
BEER ELECTION 


NOW ON IN YOUR LOCAL! 


Which beer 
do you vote 
the best long drink 
in the world? 


DRAUGHT 
ow? BOTTLED 


Everyone over 18 is entitled to vote. You 
will find voting forms - and the Candi- 
dates —in your Local now. 

Let’s have a really heavy poll and settle 
for good, this all-absorbing question - 
which beer does Britain think is the best 
long drink in the world? Draught? Or 
Bottled ? It’s up to you to decide! 























THE CANDIDATES 
DRAUGHT BEER | BOTTLED BEER 


| 





Mild Light Ale 
Bitter Brown Ale 
Mild and Bitter Stout 








ISSUED BY 
THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY, 42 PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.E 
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Police Methods 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Blind Date. (Odeon, Leicester 
Square.)—Maigret Sets a 
Trap. (Curzon.)—The Siege 
of Pinchgut. (Studio One.) 

By luck or good management 

on the part of the distributors 

the week's films are ‘all 
thrillers with police heroes; or, 
if not quite heroes, at least overshadowing the 
criminals in interest. Although the mechanics of 
the plot are quite preposterous (which puts it out 
of the running as a thriller), Blind Date (director : 

Joseph Losey; ‘A’ certificate) is the best enter- 

tainment, a smoothly directed British film with 

more dash and polish than most of our home- 
grown efforts. 

Stanley Baker plays a Jimmy Porter detective 
at social odds with his colleagues because his 
father was a chauffeur, which taught him, it 
appears, the facts of low life and gave him an 
infallible nose for sniffing out-what he calls the 
‘givers’ and ‘takers’ in the world: a tremendous 
tough, wary and brutal, who can yet be felled by 
@ passing sneer at the suitability of his hat. These 
social preoccupations of his have nothing to do 
with the plot but give the film a good deal more 
depth -bulk, too, solidity and down-to-earth- 
ness—-than the rather meagre love story about a 
rich woman and a penniless painter would 
provide on its own. The love scenes clearly 
réflect the new British effort to face up to sex 
without blinking, and they show an appreciation 
of touch that, now I come to think of it, is rather 
rarely shown in films from anywhere: the quality 
of skin. for instance, the actual texture, as it 
were, of physical contact. But somehow they 
don't manage to achieve any real sense of pas- 
sion, high or low: possibly because the lovers 
never give one much feeling of their closeness 
or understanding: even of getting on together, 
or of being attracted. He is the German Hardy 
Kruger. whose tough truculence—although the 
director gives him far too much self-conscious 
hoppity-hopping to do: a rather oversized 
Christopher Robin, he looks, darting about 
among the dustbins from one foot to the other 
in the first few minutes—almost convinces one 
he is a dedicated Dutch painter, poor and proud, 
from a family of miners. She is the French 
Micheline Presle. who-seems fated to this kind of 
older-woman part: she was the schoolboy’s 
mistress in Le Diable au Corps, in which Gerard 
Philipe as the anguished boy set a standard no 
performance of Mr. Kruger’s could ever, I'm 
afraid, hope to reach. Oddly, the social contrasts 
in the love affair (poverty /luxury; dialogue like: 
“Why are the rich so mean?’ ‘Why are the poor 
so rude?’) make no impression at all; whereas 
Stanley Baker's social scratchiness really gives 
one a feeling of his daily struggle, and daily 
failure, to feel at ease. 

They went all the way to Australia to make 
The Siege of Pinchgut (director: Harry Watt; 
‘U’ certificate) and a very long way it seems. It 
is the hoary old tale about the escaped convicts 
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digging themselves in on some more or less im- 
pregnable spot, holding innocent people (among 
them, of course, a pretty girl for one of the men 
to fall in love with) as hostages, and their slow, 
doomed battle with the law. It is more thrilling, 
in the sense of being a very much better thriller, 
than Blind Date, but a lot less interesting, because 
one really doesn’t care much what happens to 
anyone in it. The hostages are a dreary, whining 
lot, the law stands on one foot and then on the 
other, alternately soft and and the 
escapers are plain fools. Best are the places— 
Pinchgut, a fortified rock in Sydney Harbour, 
with a staidly military air like that -of. say, 
Gibraltar; and Sydney, half of which may be 
blown to blazes at any minute if the half-crazed 
convict (Aldo Ray) decides to pull the trigger. 
The fight against time—will the shipload of ex- 
plosives be unloaded by seven o'clock when the 
trigger is due to be pulled?—isn't hard to make 
full of suspense: still, they give you rather 
more, the sense of individual stress. In spite of 
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this, and Heather Sears as the girl hostage, it ig 
a duilish, wan film, depressingly middling. 

Then French police methods, with Maigret 
Sets a Trap (director: Jean Delannoy; ‘x’ 
certificate), and Jean Gabin, who is Maigret to 
the life, as Simenon’s glum and granite detective, 
sick of the world yet somehow not cynical, mostly 
untender yet with an air of being mostly good, 
As a thriller, it is only middlingly thrilling: a 
Jack the Ripper story with a neat—too neat— 
psychological twist. As a vehicle for Gabin’s 
glowering presence it is something more. We see 
him at home: Madame Maigret is younger, 
prettier, and rather spryer than I would have 
thought her from the books, but their flat, a 
great dark morgue filled with funereal-looking 
sideboards that run along every available inch 
of wall, ought to be kept intact in a museum of 
social usage as an example of French bourgeois 
decorating habits, even today. Maigret is neither 
very tough nor infallible: he is wise and patient, 
and ready to lie like a well-camouflaged croco- 
dile till his victim comes within snapping distance 
of his jaws. Then he bites. Gabin luring the 
murderer to the bars of a locked shop, very 
slowly and surprisingly closer, then suddenly 
shooting a hand through to catch him, is worth 
all the big-gun suspenses of Pinchgut. 


Recording Angels 


By 


One way and another 
building a reco:d library 
is an expensive business. 
The average cost of a 
12 in. long-playing record 
of classical music is 
around £2. A 10 in. LP 
averages around = 30s. 
Until the last Budget, purchase tax was at the 
rate of 60 per cent., and the Chancellor only 
reduced it to 50 per cent. During the past 
few years, however, the growth of the record 
clubs has given us a chance to cut the cost con- 
siderably. From one of the three clubs I have 
been looking into you can buy Stravinsky's 
Symphony in Three Movements (chosen by the 
Observer as one of its Records of the Year) and 
the Firebird Suite for 35s., from another Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concertos 1, 2 and 3 for 22s. 6d., 
and from the third Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo for 15s. 6d. 

When the clubs first began they were opposed 
in the trade on the grounds that they would 
lower the quality of recordings and that they 
would damage the retailers on whom the record- 
ing companies rely for their sales. From the 
consumer’s point of view the quality of recordings 
by the companies has certainly maintained a very 
high standard, but there is no reason why we 
should not settle for slightly less glittering names 
on the label if we think we are, none the less, 
getting value for our money. Moreover, if the 
clubs introduce a large new public to recorded 
music, as seems likely, the retailers and the com- 
panies are surely more likely to gain than lose. 





LESLIE ADRIAN 


For some reason, all the clubs refuse to say 
how many members they. have, but three things 
are certain: they are growing, they are appealing 
to (among others) people who might not other- 
wise be able to afford to buy records, and. most 
importantly, they give the consumer value for 
money. One of the clubs has recently asked 
members to tell them what is wrong with the 
club. Among the replies there are suggestions 
which indicate that many more people would buy 
records if they could afford to do so. The club 
has been asked to give plenty of advance notice 
of future recordings so that ‘we may save up for 
them.’ It has also been suggested that members 
be allowed to pay on hire-purchase terms. And 
why not? 

The three clubs I have been looking into are: 
the Record Society, 70 Brook Street, W1; the 
World Record Club, Lion House, Red Lion Street, 
Richmond, Surrey; and the Classics Club, 55 
Great Western Road, W9. The Record Society, 
affiliated to the Folio Society, is the first club to 
issue stereo records here. It has very high 
standards, expects its members to have high 
standards, specialises in works not otherwise 
obtainable and has charming club premises if 
Mayfair where you can take a glass of wine and 
a light lunch out into the garden. The Classics 
Club seems to be aiming particularly, though no 
at all exclusively, at people who are in the early 
stages of enjoying good music. Among its August 
issues are what it describes as Chopin’s Best Loved 
Works and an interesting Anthology of Elizabe 
than Keyboard Music. The World Record Club ‘s 
somewhere between the two: for instance, ' 
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cluded in its catholic range of classical music 
is the only recording available in Britain of Carl 
Nielsen’s Sixth Symphony. 

Details of subscriptions, and members’ privi- 
leges, differ somewhat. They are too complicated 
to list here. Your own pocket and sense of musical 
appreciation will tell you how much value you 
can get for your money when you study the 
details and compare the titles and prices -of 
records available. In any case, you will be bene- 
fiting from a system which can provide you with 
cheaper recordings than would otherwise be avail- 
able. The clubs cut their costs by avoiding both 
wholesaler and retailer, by being able to calculate 
accurately in advance what their sales will be, and 
by avoiding the need to carry a large catalogue. 

There are, inevitably, some drawbacks. All the 
clubs provide listening facilities so that you can 
play records before buying them. But these are 
only of use if you live within easy striking dis- 
tance of London. W9 is the home of the Classics 
Club—though the club is planning to open 
premises in Manchester, Bristol. and, possibly, 
Dublin. Edgware Road, W2, and Richmond, 
Surrey, contain the headquarters of the World 
Record Club, while the Record Society can be 
found in Brook Street, W1. On the other hand, 
there are simple arrangements by which any im- 
perfect disc can be replaced within a given 
number of days after receiving it. 

It is not always easy to obtain recordings issued 
in the past by the clubs. The Classics Club, for 
example, in its rather hearty Journal admitted 
recently that its catalogue lists only. sixty of its 
recordings, though it has issued more than twice 
that number, and ‘even these sixty are hard to 
keep in print.. The Record Society has its own 
plant and can apparently press small reprints. 

A measure of the success of these record clubs 
is the reaction of the recording companies to their 
growth. Some of the companies are now issuing, 
in addition to their normal output, a selection of 
less expensive recordings of classical and other 
music. Decca, for example, now issues discs 
called ‘Ace of Clubs’ at 21s. 5d. (This is a cleverly 
chosen title, but the Record Society, for one, 
might claim that it still holds a trump or two.) 
There are also several new companies entering the 
field, including one within the Rank Organisation. 
It would seem, then, that the clubs are giving good 
value for money. They also have forced the 
record companies to find less expensive ways of 
giving us what we want. 

* * * 


Cyril Ray writes: Before ihe summer is quite 
over let me add to the white wines I’ve been men- 
tioning here lately as out of the ordinary, and 
not too dear. J. Lyons and Co. are selling (from 
their Hop Exchange cellars or over the counter 
at the Corner Houses) a dry white wine from 
Gaillac, which is in the deep south of France, near 
Albi. I don’t know why they bottle it in a hock 
bottle, as it is quite different from a German or an 
Alsatian wine, being less fragrant and much more 
full-and dry. It would go well with rich, spicy or 
pickly hors d’ceeuvre, and I am told that Lyons 
first imported it for their restaurants to offer with 
such first courses when the main course was to be 
accompanied by a fine claret. Nothing is more 
Subjective than taste in wine: personally, I prefer 
the rieslings---German, Alsatian, Yugoslav or 
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Tyrol—but this would appeal to those who like 
white burgundies better than I do. It is very good 
of its kind, and excellent value at 8s. 6d. 

It is nearly two years since I last mentioned 
Lyons’ wines here, when I noted how cheaply they 
were able to sell their London-bottled clarets. I 
have just been introduced to their 1955 Chateau 
Cissac, a bourgeois growth—from a chateau (that 


A Doctor’s Journal 





Family 
By MILWS 


‘THOSE who choose to take up 
general practice will do so in 
the knowledge that their sphere 
of activity will be mental 
health: those who are not in- 
terested should keep away.’ 
(A Family Doctor’ in the 
Manchester Guardian, August 
22). Once again the Guardian has been bold 
enough to say plainly what anyone with insight 
and experience of medical practice, as it now 
is, knows to be true—but not many will ven- 
ture to declare what they believe in public. Why 
should this be? The sphere of ‘psychosomatic 
medicine’-—a dreadful word, but no other is to 
hand—is coextensive with that of general 
practice, yet it still seems to be heretical, or not 
‘U, or anti-Establishment, to utter this view. It 
is as though the Old Man still sat at the head of 
the table—his mental powers in decline and his 
knowledge and outlook on the world two 
generations out of date; he scowls at the young 
upstarts and their odd ideas, lack of balance (as 
he thinks} and of ‘common sense,’ and speaks 
seldom—his pronouncement on any topic can 
be predicted, by reference to the Books of the 
Establishment, and he is in general against 
change. His sole virtue is inertia—his presence 
tends to prevent the inexperienced from running 
wild on untested theories; his influence still 
counts, though less than it did. 

To return to the Guardian—discontent among 
family doctors today is due in part to change 
in the nature of practice, but also—and this is 
more important—training of doctors has not kept 
pace with the times. If the GP really thinks his 
task to be the early diagnosis of ‘organic disease,’ 
and little else, he may perhaps feel more con- 
tented: but can society afford to let him continue 
in this misapprehension? The author has a short 
answer to that one—No. The reason he gives is 
the vast volume of mental illness; just under 
half of all hospital beds in Britain are 
occupied by the mentally ill, and family doctors, 
in his experience, complain that too much of 
their time is taken up with ‘neurotic’ patients: 
they don’t know how to deal with it, and hence 
feel helpless and resentful. Agreed—if we add 
to the mentally ill the much larger number of 
patients with illness of emotional origin. Of 
course the GP doesn’t know what to do—he 
hasn't been told; he has seen few of such cases, 
as compared with the ‘interesting case’ on ward 
rounds. David Hart, a family doctor who has 
thought about this vexed question, said in 1954, 
‘The student is left with the impression that if 
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is, ranked officially below the grands crus but 
above the artisans, the paysans, the district wines 
and the ordinaires), which shows real claret breed- 
ing and a good deal of flavour. It is already well 
up to drinking, but in my opinion will be better 
still with a little more bottle-age, and strikes me 
as a bargain to put away for’a year at 9s. 6d. a 
bottle. 


Doctor 
HOWARD 


the disorder is. “functional” [an Edwardian 
term, meaning “with no obvious organic cause,” 
which has survived] it is the job of someone 
else to deal with it—an impression which lasts 
until he gets into practice, and finds that the 
someone is himself.’ 

Resistance to change of mind and feeling has 
two main sources: the profession, whose senior 
members have a stake in Things-As-They-Are; 
and the natural and innate resistance of any 
patient (or any doctor embarking on training in 
this field) to exploration of mind and feeling. 
The latter is of small consequence, and as a rule 
it can readily be handled by the doctor who (a) 
knows it is there in more of his patients than he 
might as a novice imagine, (b) has some notion 
of the manifold ways it may show itself and (c) 
some experience in countering it. It is well to 
keep in mind that all but a tiny proportion of 
the ‘episodes of illness’ now, as always, are 
dealt with by the family doctor. He may call on 
his colleagues in hospital for guidance, or hand 
his patient over to them for therapy, but in the 
end the patient comes back to him. 

The hospital consultant, though he has greater 
prestige than the GP, does very often see the 
ill person in cross-section, so to say—one illness, 
or one event; well and thoroughly investigated, 
and let us be fair about that—but he hasn't got 
to ‘live with’ the illness-experience in the 
patient’s life up to the point of admission to 
hospital or outpatient clinic, and after it. 
Taking the long view, the significance of the 
hospital in relation to home care is bound to 
diminish in the course of time, until it becomes, 
by and large, a centre for study of the’ less 
common and more intractable kinds of illness. 
The ‘centre of gravity’ of therapy—and indeed, 
of training too—will move away from hospital 
and towards the health centre, with several GPs, 
provided (by the State) with their own means 
of physical testing and assay. 

In short, then, training of doctors for mid- 
century medical practice is a team job; the GP 
who is ‘on the beam’ should be a member of 
the staff; the job is a hard one, and has its own 
built-in troubles and snags, but it can be done, 
and sooner or later must be done—time, and 
the direction of movement in medicine and 
society, will see to that. A lot of discontent, and 
wasted effort, might be saved if the teachers 
in this country began now—as they have already 
done in other places, like Western Reserve 
University in the States—instead of waiting until 
circumstances, and pressure of public opinion, 
drive them to it. 
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Two heads are 


better than one... 


Since the early part of the 19th century the 
National Provincial has played a major role 
in financing the expansion of industry and 
commerce in this country. Through our 
network of over 1,500 offices in England 

and Wales our specialist services are at your 
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requirements. If Overseas Trade is one ol 
your interests our overseas Branch, with 
Correspondents in all parts of the world, offes 
complete facilities for providing information 
on conditions abroad and for handling the 
many complicated transactions which may b 
involved. Why not consult your local 
Manager now? 
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MARGARET RIX 


The Menace of Falling Prices 


FTER fourteen years we all understand well 
f poet the inconvenience and injustice of 
steadily rising prices. Some people are able to 
increase their incomes to keep pace with the rise. 
Others cannot, and those who cannot suffer. That 
is familiar enough, and, though opinions may 
differ how far the stability of the last year is due 
to luck and how far to policy, and though some 
may complain that we have had to pay a price 
for it in arrested production, there is no one who 
does not join with the Cohen Committee in wel- 
coming stable prices. 

But there are some who with facile logic argue 
that, if rising prices are bad, falling prices must 
be good. Even the Cohen Committee seem to 
want to see falling prices. There seems at first sight 
a plain common sense in saying that of course 
everyone would like to pay less in the shops. But 
those who argue thus must have short memories 
and the experience of the last fourteen years nitst 
have crowded from their minds the years ‘that’} 
preceded them before the war. 

Of course, the reduction of some particulat 
price, as a sort of advertisement that inflation has 
been brought under control, may be desirable. Of 
course, where an article has been taxed it is 


reasonable to reduce its price if the tax is reduced. 


But any general and steady fall of prices—any 
pressure on producers to compel them to reducé 
prices all along the line—would be an evil. Tt 
would be an evil, because it would increase the 
burden of debt, since debts are reckoned <in 
money. It is an evil when the real standards of 
those with fixed incomes are lessened by inflation, . 
but that does not say that the increase of: the 
burden of debt—of the fixed charges which the 
Producer has to pay out—would not be a greater 
evil. The case against a steadily falling price level 
1s simple. All productive processes take a certaifi: 
time. The producer has to meet his costs—to buy™ 
his machinery and raw materials, to pay out his 
Wages, etc.—some time before he can recoup’ 
himself by selling his product. Therefore, if prices 
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are steadily falling all the time, he has to 
incur his costs at a time when prices are 
higher than they are when he makes his sale. 
Therefore he cannot sell at such a price as to 
recover his costs. Therefore it is not worth while 
to produce. 

In fact, the obstacles to any substantial general 
reduction of prices are so great that no economy 
has ever succeeded in overcoming them and it 
is quite certain.that, if the attempt were made now, 
our present economy would not succeed in over- 
coming them. When once prices have been 
allowed, however foolishly, to rise, there is no 
alternative but to accept the rise and to try and 
stabilise on the new level. That is the reason why 
over the centuries there has been a steady rise in 


‘prices and why, as the. French ‘say, L’or va 


toujours en_pis. 

Neither the-Cohen Committee nor any other 
responsible person: ever suggested a wholesale 
slashing of prices. There may be people who think 


‘of the prices-of 1914 or the prices of 1939 as in 


some way, ‘natural,’ to which they hope one day 


~ to return, but this*is not a serious opinion, What 


the Cohen Committee suggest is more subtle and 
plausible, Jf ‘there is an industry that has been 
producing, below capacity, they argue, and it starts 
to producé again at‘capacity, then, with machinery 
that had previously been under-used now fully 
used, there. will. be a higher production per 
worker. Instead of passing on the benefit of that 
production: in’ higher wages—whether direct or 
through shorter hours and consequently more 
overtime—or te the capitalist in higher dividends, 
would it not be better to pass it on to the public 
in lower pricés? So runs the argument. 

Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Gaitskell, when 
they were Charitellors, competently and coura- 
geously demonstrated that it is mere demagogy to 
pretend that there is a vast treasure of profits that 
can be raided so*that we can have both higher 
wages and lower ‘prices and make the capitalist 
pay for both. Afl money payments are in the last 


resort made to some person and overwhelmingly 
the greater part of them to somebody who has 
made some contribution of work towards the pro- 
duction of the final article. If there are to be lower 
prices, it can only be at the expense of there not 
being higher wages. That is the choice that we 
must face. 

Is such a scheme either possible or desirable? 
The practical chances of getting such a policy 
through without the most serious labour troubles 
were, I should have thought, almost non-existent. 
We ail know how difficult it is to persuade labour 
not to press for higher wages, when it can be 
shown that those higher wages cannot be met by 
increased output and can only be paid out of 
higher prices. We all know how moderate has 
been the success in persuading the workers to that 
degree of restraint. But at least, when such re- 
straint is asked for, it is possible to hold out some 
sort of hope of improvement to thé worker. It 
is possible to say to him, *If things get better, if 
you can find some way of improving your output, 
then you shall have higher wages.’ But if, even 
when output is increased, wages are not to be 
raised, what incentive has the worker to increase 
output? 

It is true, of course, that-you can say, ‘The 
product will be cheaper. It will be possible for 
you, along with the rest of the community, to 
buy it more cheaply in the shops.” But such an 
appeal is hardly likely to be more effective than 
the appeal of the more idealistic Socialists who 
thought that the workers would be encouraged to 
work harder by the thought that they were work- 
ing for a nationalised industry. Indeed the workers 
in an industry are often of all people those who 
are least interested in the price of its product, 
since often, like miners with concessionary coal, 
they get it on special terms anyway. 

So I trust that no great hopes will be raised of 
falling prices. For we are not likely to get them 
and, if we did try to get them, the result might well 
be disastrous. 











The Joint Stock Banks for ‘Growth’ 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


UICK to take advantage of the freedom re- 
Qiiored to them a year ago, when the credit 
squeeze was ended, the Joint Stock Banks have 
led the business recovery in this country. The 
spurt in their shares, incidentally, virtually 
started the Stock Exchange boom. Hardly was 
the ink dry on the decontrol order when the 
bank chairmen announced, one by one, that their 
companies had bought large blocks of shares in 
the leading hire-purchase finance companies— 
minority interests mainly, but in one or two cases 
a controlling interest was acquired. This was 
followed by a well-advertised extension of per- 
' sonal credits—loans repayable by instalments and 
without the pledging of collateral—which was 
made much of in the popular press and had 
great psychological value. (One or two of the 
banks held aloof from this campaign.) Finally, 
the Midland, which had taken the lead in offer- 
ing personal loans more or less on the American 
system, seemed to make a bid for the ‘cloth cap’ 
customer by introducing a cut-price, limited ser- 
vice current account. It is doubtful whether that 
move will be very successful, seeing that most 
workers are content with the Post Office Savings 
Bank, which allows 24 per cent. on deposits, but 
as one of the bank chairmen put it: “The bankers 
celebrated their release from bondage by a com- 
petitive display of fireworks which surprised the 
public and perhaps even their more sober selves.’ 

All this created the right atmosphere for a 


revival in business and personal spending. Cer- 
tainly, the rise in bank advances which followed 
has been phenomenal. In the twelve months to 
mid-July the total advances of the clearing banks 
rose to £2,676 million—an increase of £679 
million or 334 per cent. 

Who has been taking these new advances from 
the banks? From the analysis given for the three 
months to May—the latest available—it seems 
that a little over 25 per cent. of the increase went 
to the ‘personal and professional’ borrowers who 
had suffered most by way of restriction during 
the squeeze. No separate figures are given for 
the new-style personal loans, but it is not believed 
that they amount to very much. It is significant that 
the combined advances of the two banks—Lloyds 
and National Provincial—which do not offer per- 
sonal instalment loans have actually risen slightly 
more than those of the other three. Another 25 
per cent. of the total increase in bank advances 
can be attributed directly or indirectly to con- 
sumer credits.-It is estimated that the banks 
financed at least one-third of the rise in hire- 
purchase debt by making loans to the hire-pur- 
chase finance companies and subscribing to new 
issues Of their shares, and probably another third 
by making loans to retail traders or buying hire- 
purchase paper in the market. Probably about 
half the total increase in bank advances over 
the twelve months to mid-July went to finance 
the expansion of the consumer-goods trades. 
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As everyone should know,’ the banks have to 
maintain a liquidity ratio of at least 30 per cent,, 
and to avoid this ratio falling below that level 
when their advances were rising so rapidly they 
had to sell investments on a large scale. In the 
twelve months to mid-July they sold no less 
than £3824 million, of which a large part was 
taken up by the government departments. In the 
last two months of this period this selling dried 
up; in fact, in the last four weeks it amounted to 
only £5 million, and one bank even reported net 
purchases instead of sales. The effect of these 
sales of investments was, of course, to strengthen 
the liquidity ratio—to 32.7 per cent.—and to 
slow down the rise in net deposits. Lloyds Bank’s 
seasonally-corrected index of net bank deposits 
showed a rise of £277 million to £6,645 million 
or 4.4 per cent. over the twelve months to mid- 
July. This rise of 4.4 per cent. reflected no more 
than the increase in the national product. No 
monetary inflation therefore followed on the 
extraordinary spurt in bank advances. 

Clearly, bank shares as investments are now 
acquiring a new status. Previously they were 
almost money stocks tied up with the gilt-edged 
market: that is to say, they were attractive to 
buy when the gilt-edged market went up and un- 
attractive when it went down and involved the 
banks in heavy depreciation on their investment 
portfolios. Today bank shares have shed the look 
of a money stock and taken on the appearance 
of a ‘growth’ equity for two reasons. In the first 
place, the banks are tending to lend longer to 
industrial and commercial firms. There is no 
statistical proof of this, but ] have personal know- 
ledge of not a few cases where the banks have 
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told a business borrower that his overdraft will 
be renewed every six months for an indefinite 
period. I am not suggesting that British bankers 
will adopt the continental habit of ‘investing’ 
long in industry, but they are certainly moving 
away from the conventional limitation of their 
advances to very short-term loans. The Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corporation, whose 
shareholders are the banks themselves, would 
not have felt obliged to go to the market to raise 
£5 million of new money if it had not been meet- 
ing with increasing competition from the banks 
in the financing of the smaller concerns. Bank 
profits from advances should therefore reflect in 
future the growth of British industry to a much 
closer extent than before. 

In the second place, the banks’ participation 
in the hire-purchase business is assuming great 
importance. Already they have spent £28 million 
in buying interests in hire-purchase finance 
companies. It is difficult to calculate the exact 
effect upon bank profits, because some banks 
have acquired only minority interests, but a firm 
of stockbrokers has recently made an estimate 
of the ratio of hire-purchase profits to total 
profits in the trading accounts of the ‘big five.’ 
The National Provincial takes the lead with a 
ratio of 26 per cent. Outside the ‘big five’ the Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland reported earnings for 
1958 of which no less than 75 per cent. is esti- 
mated to have come from. hire-purchase. There 
is no doubt that hire-purchase finance, after its 
recent harsh restraint, is entering a period of 
expansion much greater than any which it has 
previously enjoyed—and the banks will now par- 


ticipate in it to their shareholders’ advantage. 

There is no longer any need for bank share- 
holders to complain of their directors’ meanness. 
Since the ending of the credit squeeze dividends 
have been increased, reserves have been capital- 
ised and distributed and ‘rights’ issues have been 
made on very favourable terms. In the past 
twelve months the banks have raised £304 million 
of new money and capitalised £25 million of 
reserves. The £28 million they recently invested 
in the hire-purchase finance companies is already 
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showing them a handsome capital appreciation, 
Bank shares have already risen in market values 
to return barely a 4 per cent. yield against the 
5 per cent. or more return usual before the de. 
control. If I had to make a choice I would 
perhaps favour National Provincial and Bar- 
clays as the best ‘growth’ stocks among the ‘big 
five, but all should bring the investor an increas. 
ing return in income and capital values over the 
next few years—subject to no sudden political 
interference. 


The Innocent Investor 


By HUGO O’HEAR 


or thousands of years man has hankered 
Pee. freedom; often in the past he has. mis- 
taken the shadow for the substance. He has chased 
his ideal in a political field where it did not truly 
exist, instead of in the field of economics in which 
alone the kernel of freedom is always to be found. 
It is possible to construct all the forms of demo- 
cracy; it is possible to broadcast a universal 
franchise; it is possible to produce the finest par- 
liamentary procedure. All these things are in 
vain in man’s search for freedom unless he en- 
trenches himself behind the bulwark of private 
property. All the votes in the world will not 
produce freedom. for a single individual. As 
long as it is possible for a person freely to exer- 
cise his or her dominion over property, freedom 
becomes possible for all. Because of the complex 


structure of modern industry the difficulty of in. 
dividual ownership of private property has in- 
creased, This may, or may not, have been recog- 
nised by the authors of the modern capitalistic 
society. Certainly what they produced, with all 
its imperfections, has been the only system so far 
known to man which makes individual ownership 
possible, and, at the same time allows the large- 
scale development of modern industry, which has 
produced the fantastic material progress of the 
Western world. 

The great defect of capitalism, however, has 
appeared to be that it became more and more 
difficult for the ordinary worker in industry to 
own the tools of his trade, and many enlightened 
industrialists, being conscious of this weakness, 
have devoted much of their time and energy to 
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producing plans by which people on the produc- 
tion lines of a manufacturing industry can in fact 
own part of that industry. There are many and 
varied forms of co-partnership in British industry, 
but there are few schemes which in fact make it 
possible for the worker to own part of the in- 
dustry by which he is employed. The mst sig- 
nificant scheme in this area has been developed 
by one of the biggest employers of labour in 
Britain. In this scheme the employee is credited 
with a profit-sharing bonus which is in direct 
ratio to his annual pay and also to the company’s 
profits. This bonus is paid to him not in cash but 
in shares in the company at the prevailing market 
price. 

When the employee. becomes the owner of these 
shares he enjoys all the rights of an ordinary 
shareholder including the power to vote at the 
meetings of the company and, of course, he re- 
ceives his dividends in the usual way. He may 
sell his shares at any time he likes, but the signifi- 
cant factor of this whole scheme has been that the 
vast majority of people who have become share- 
holders in this way have held on to their shares 
as an investment. 

Another entirely different scheme also launched 
by a very large employer of labour is said to 
appeal to employees who believe that ther€ is a 
great future for the company by which they are 
employed. This scheme, which has been followed 
by quite a number of firms in British industry, 
makes shares available to employees at what is 
called the ‘rights price.’ This price is belew the 
market price of the shares. A condition of sale 
of this kind of share is that they may not be sold 


within three years of purchase, and for this reason 
the Inland Revenue have consented to forgo 
taxing the income of any notional capital gain 
in the issued price. A leading company lends with- 
out interest to its workers enough money to buy 
these shares and arrangements are made to pay 
this money back over a period of up to two years. 

The main feature of this scheme is that because 
of the price at which these shares are made avail- 
able to the worker, there is little chance of any 
loss being sustained by the investor. 

Another scheme which is of great attraction to 
workers has been produced by a large firm which 
has been rapidly expanding with a consequent 
large growth in profits. In this scheme workers 
are sold special shares at a nominal price. Thes2 
are not ordinary shares and only rank for divi- 
dend when the company makes a profit above 
the specified level. If the profits grow, then for a 
very small investment the worker may reap a very 
high dividend. In consequence, the worker-inves- 
tor in this kind of scheme has a particular interest 
in increasing the profits of the firm for which 
he works. 

All of these schemes certainly achieve in some 
measure the spread in ownership of British in- 
dustry, but all of them are open to the objection 
that what is made available to the worker is really 
a deferred wage payment and in consequence 
there has been a certain amount of hostility on the 
part of the worker to each of them. 

Great developments have been taking place 
within the last twelve months to encourage 
workers to participate in the ownership of British 
industry through unit trusts. The people who 
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favour investment in unit trusts as a means of 
encouraging workers’ participation have with 
some success attempted to launch their plans for 
investment of capital in this way at factory floor 
level. Many unit trusts have entered into arrange. 
ments with the managements of firms for the pur- 
pose of setting up thrift plans under which sub- 
scribers arrange for the deduction of a set amount 
of wages which is to be devoted to the purchase 
of units in unit trusts. 

The supporters of the unit trust movement 
claim that this form of investment is ideal for the 
small industrial investor, because without a large 
outlay of capital it enables him to spread his risk, 

Now all of the foregoing schemes, admirable 
as they are, fail to face the crux of the problem 
which confronts any endeavour to create a nation 
of shareholders in a free society. The industrial 
schemes applicable to particular firms make such 
startling concessions to the people to whom they 
are offered that they could not possibly be applied 
in the whole-field of British industry. The unit 


trust movement, because it divorces ownership 


from control, lends itself quite accurately to the 
charge that it-is creating a vast body of function- 
less shareholders. 

A certain number of industrialists alive to both 
these problems, decided to launch a new plan 
which would give to the ordinary man and woman 
working in industry the opportunity of becoming 
a shareholder in industry without any implied 
patronage and without any evasion of that 
individual responsibility which real ownership 
carries’ with it. The result of their deliberations 
is the Bearer Share Shop Plan through which 
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Earning our keep 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY exports from Britain are 
almost as large as those of the U.S.A., where mechanized 
farming largely developed (though our own agriculture is 
now more intensively mechanized than any other country’s). 
Time was when we were noted for exporting the finest 
plough-horses. Now it is tractors; and combine harvesters, 
ploughs, cultivators-all the 
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workers in industry can, at their free choice, 
acquire shares either in small or in large quan- 
tities without any of the formalities of buying 
and selling registered stock. It is now possible 
through this scheme for workers in industry to 
buy and to sell shares at the prevailing market 
price over the counter in a shop. While this 
scheme is limited at this stage to one or two en- 
lightened firms with a consequent limitation in 
the range of shares available, there is little doubt 
that over a period of time this particular idea 
will catch on and it will be as easy for workers 
in industry to buy shares in this way as it is for 
them to buy tea or sugar. 

Much ado has been made about the danger of 


Industrial Banking 
ae 26. We. We 


Nn all probability, the most remarkable single 

financial development of the present century 
has been the emergence of a strong group of in- 
dustrial banking houses. Their importance to the 
national welfare may be estimated from a recent 
unsolicited testimonial in the City columns of The 
Times, which stated that ‘there can be no doubt 
about the role played by hire purchase in getting 
the economy on the move again.’ But while the 
economic importance of the industrial banker's 
operations is now fully recognised, the signifi- 
cance of his role as a collector and lender of the 
community's savings is much less widely under- 
stood. In many ways this is hardly surprising. 
Some of the most experienced industrial bankers 
have always fought shy of laying claims to any 
sort of banking function. Moreover, the new in- 
dustrial banking structure has developed so 
rapidly that there is no conventional balance 
sheet pattern by which any individual company 
may be judged. The lack of an accepted pattern 
is due mainly to the fact that individual com- 
panies show wide discrepancies in the relative 
importance to them of the varying sources from 
which they obtain money. It is difficult at this 
point to be dogmatic without being unintention- 


allowing innocent workers to risk their capital in 
this way, but the fact is that such criticism ignores 
both the innate common sense of the ordinary 
working man and woman and the vast waves of 
reliable information which will be provided by the 
British press to deal with these shares immediately 
a sufficient range is available. There is no reasen 
to believe that people who can make wise deci- 
sions about the purchase of houses, televisions 
and refrigerators will not be able to make similar 
decisions once they are accustomed to realising 
that the buying of a share in industry needs no 
greater wisdom than buying most of the durable 
goods which are enjoyed in an ever-increasing 
number of households in Britain today. 


Deposits Reviewed 
HUNTRODS 


ally misleading. Suffice it to say that, particularly 
before the credit squeeze, there was a marked 
tendency for the older companies to depend 
primarily on the clearing bankers and acceptance 
houses for the bulk of the money which they 
needed. This should not be taken to mean ‘that 
deposits were unimportant, but they tended to 
come in large amounts, chiefly from institutional 
investors. 

The beginning of a widespread public recogni- 
tion of the essential banking nature of the business 
was probably sparked off by the remarkable 
growth of Lombard Banking Ltd. This company 
was the first to make a powerful effort to attract 
deposits by advertising, and to place heavy 
reliance on this source of funds to sustain expan- 
sion of its assets. This was a courageous experi- 
ment, for when it was first undertaken, the legal 
implications of deposit advertising were far from 
clear. In due course, however, the trail which 
Lombard had laid was followed by others, and 
deposit finance assumed a much greater, and per- 
manent, importance to the more progressive 
industrial banking houses. 

At first, the older and larger companies 
appeared reluctant to engage in an open drive for 
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expansion through deposit finance, and some of 
the newer small or medium-sized companies were 
quicker off the mark. But later on, when the 
credit squeeze became really intense, advertising 
for deposits became general. When Bank rate 
stood at 7 per cent., rates of 8 or 84 per cent, 
were paid by some of the largest and most reput- 
able houses, while some small institutions paid 
9 or even 9} per cent. per annOm. In any event, 
whether the shift to deposits resulted purely from 
force of circumstances, or whether, as seems more 
probable, events accelerated an inevitable trend, 
the amount of money raised in this way grew with 
extraordinary rapidity. According to figures pro- 
duced by the Institute of Economic Affairs, the 
deposits of eleven members of the Finance Houses 
Association increased from £54 million in 1955 
to £147.5 million in 1958. (These totals include 
some moneys other than deposits, but provide 
indisputable evidence of the general magnitude 
of the growth which occurred.) Other figures are 
also available, which show that the deposits of 
some of the smaller companies grew relatively 
much faster during this period, although they re- 
mained far less in total volume than those of 
their bigger and older brethren. 

Since the end of credit restrictions, the biggest 
industrial banking houses, with one or two not- 
able exceptions, have once again seemed to with- 
draw from any active measures designed to keep 
their deposits growing. But this withdrawal may 
be more apparent than real. Almost all of them 
are now associated with banks, either as sub- 
sidiaries, or as affiliates in which banks have sub- 
stantial shareholdings. They may, therefore, be 
relying on the known fact of their banking con- 
nections to attract deposits towards them. It is 
equally likely that with increased capita] result- 
ing from bank participation, they may prefer for 
the time being to enlarge their borrowings from 
banks and acceptance houses, since credit lines of 
this sort possess the immense advantages of both 
flexibility and cheapness. These reasons, if opera- 
tive, are not mutually contradictory. 

In the longer run, however, it seems reasonable 
to expect that al] industrial banking houses, and 
not merely the smaller concerns, will try to-pro- 
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Company Period Rates | Affiliation Company | Period Rates Affiliation 
Astley Industrial Trust 3 months 7% District Bank Belmont Finance* ... 3 months | 53% | Easterns 

6 months 54% 6 months oe. 3 
Bowmaker iat at ode 3 months 4% Lloyds Bank | Campbell Discount . | 3 months 54% Minster Trust 

6 months 44% | 6 months 64% 
Forward Trust* aa 3 months 4% Midland Bank Capital Finance 3 months 64% _ 

6 months anY 6 months 
Lombard Banking 3 months 4% _ G. and C. Finance* 3 months | 6Y Aberforth 

6 months » 6 months 7% Investment Co. 
Mercantile Credit 3 months $% Westminster Bank Hermiston Securities 3 months 1% _ 

6 months 54% Martins Bank 6 months 
North Central Wagon* oa 3 months 32% Nationa! Provincial Marlborough Finance 3 months 64% _ 

6 months 4% Bank 6 months 1% 
United Dominions Trust 3 months 4% Barclays Bank Milford Mutual Facilities ... 3 months = _ 
6 months 44% 6 months , | Ae 

















* Denotes companies which are wholly-owned subsidiaries of their affiliates. 
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in your own 
interest 
consider 
Deposit Banking 
with 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Paid up Capital £544,000 Assets Exceed £3,000,000 


SAFETY Depositor’s money is protected by the Company’s 
capital, and by the diversity and spread of its 
advances under hire purchase agreements. 

Liquioity Prompt withdrawal is assured through the 
Company’s policy of maintaining very substantial 
reserves of Cash and Treasury Bills. 

EARNINGS Interest is paid half yearly, and on Term Deposit 
Accounts is paid without deduction of tax. 

SERVICE There is no charge for opening or keeping an 
account, and deposit accounts are under the careful 
supervision of an experienced Banker. 


Pere ewe rere: or 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 
Money at 1 months call, 4% perannum, maximum £5,000 
Money at3 months call, 54% per annum, maximum £25,000 
* Money at6months call,64% per annum, maximum £50,000 





You are invited to write to the Manager of our : 
Members Banking Department, who will be pleased to send you 
P vi 8 ; Booklet No. HD2, giving full details 
nau ria = ; Led eerninr, 
ea of our deposit banking service. 





Association 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 


24/28 CHEAF SIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. Telephone CITY 6481 (15 lines) 








Transfer 
your 







FEDERAL 


CONSOLIDATED ead a 
OO: investment rector 
INVESTMENTS FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED 
LIMITED | INVESTMENTS LIMITED, 
GROUP ASSETS EXCEED £1,250,000 180, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead Please send me, without obligation, 
investment . . . full details of your Industrial Bank- 
ing investment services including a 
free copy of Brochure J.2 


10/ 
2 /0 on Bank Deposit Accounts ! 








yA without tax deduction, on PORINONE caso ocksoscsdsiedpecpsubcasesenarombenaest 
Fixed-Term Bank Deposits! 
Industrial Banking gives you excellent ADDRESS anes MS ee, 
security, highest interest rates, easy 
withdrawal re > ner einee ee 
For full information on this safe and 
rewarding investment, post this coupon 
today... = 
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‘ ; 
New equipment? : 
‘ ; 
‘ — New vehicles ? 
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BOWMAKER 


WILL HELP YOU EXPAND 


OUR BUSINESS is to promote more business. 
For thirty years Bowmaker’s money has 
been backing expansion in many industries. 


When you need finance for plant, machinery, 





equipment, vehicles or other commercial 


¥ 
purposes, get in touch with your nearest 
; Bowmaker branch. They are always ready 
Y) 


C) to help and advise. You will find them in 


the telephone book. 








3 
3 

8 BOWMAKER 

N (COMMERCIAL) LIMITED 


Head Office: Bowmaker House, Bournemouth 
London Office: 55 St. James’s St., S.W.1 
Over 50 branches throughout the U.K. 

Group assets exceed £35 million 


Capital and reserves over £8 million 
Established 1927 
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mote the growth of deposits. It would be natural 
for them to do so, and with growing public 
awareness of their strength, and the advantages 
they are able to offer as safe repositories for cash, 
there is no doubt that other institutions competing 
for savings would find them increasingly for- 
midable competitors. 

It is surprising in some respects that the invest- 
ing public has not been quicker to appreciate the 
peculiar advantages offered by industrial bank 
deposits. Interest rates are higher than those of 
the clearing banks, and compare very favourably 
with those offered by building societies. Further- 
more, the rapid turnover of hire-purchase ad- 
vances makes industrial banks among the most 
liquid of financial institutions, and about the least 
vulnerable to any charge of borrowing short and 
lending long. 

Nevertheless, a word of caution may not be 
out of place. All industrial banking houses are 
not of the same quality, and no one should be 
misled into evaluating an institution merely by 
the volume of its advertising. Any intending de- 
positor should absolutely insist on seeing a 
balance sheet before opening an account, and if 
not expert, should examine it with his accountant 
or bank manager. In present circumstances also, 
while bank rate is 4 per cent., he should exercise 
some caution when very high rates of interest 
are offered. The rate of interest offered has some 
bearing on a company’s status, although it is also 
fair to say that of two equally strong companies 
one may offer more than another, especially if 
it is expanding rapidly and is, therefore, able to 
use an increasing volume of funds profitably. 
Very generally, the safest course is to place money 





with a member of the Finance Houses Association, 
or of the Industrial Bankers Association. The 
members of the FHA are mainly large national 
companies. Members of the IBA vary from quite 
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small units to well-established companies of con- 
siderable size and stature, but large and small are 
all bound by a code of financial practice designed 
to safeguard the depositor. 


Covering the Risk 


By J. 


of a man an insurance broker is; what he 
does and will be doing. Firstly, an insurance 
broker is seldom one man, so let us select an 
established firm employing, say, 200 people; a 
firm of Lloyd’s Brokers with a head office in the 
City. Most established firms of Lloyd’s Brokers 
belong to the Corporation of Insurance Brokers. 
Our firm, therefore, will be a member. 

Now the reason why our firm is a member of 
the CIB is this: most firms of Insurance Brokers 
are technically competent and honest. Members 
of the CIB must be. It is a body which sets strict 
professional standards. This is important. For, 
while insurance brokers are engaged in a calling 
which has been respected for centuries, and 
while they associate themselves with the ancient 
traditions of the City, our firm is really a product 
of the twentieth century and fifty years is a 
short time in this country in. which to establish 
a professional status. The CIB can take a measure 
of credit for the fact that our firm is recognised 
as having professional status. 

The first and foremost job our firm undertakes 
is to acquaint its clients with all the insurable 
risks which may affect their affairs, to advise on 


I ET us clear the ground and state what manner 


D. ROWLAND 


the extent of insurance cover which seems appro- 
priate, to place and administer insurances against 
those risks which the clients, being fully advised, 
choose to cover, and to present and collect claims 
on the clients’ behalf. The way it works is this, 
The managing director of a small manufacturing 
company is introduced by a mutual friend to 
one of our directors, and in the course of con- 
versation it transpires that the factory’s fire 
policies are rather old. The managing director is 


. not dissatisfied particularly, but wonders if the 


polices should not be given the once-over some 
time. Our director offers to have a report done. 
He takes the policies and hands them to a back- 
room pundit, who soon comes back with many 
recommendations offering far-reaching economies 
and improvements in cover. Meanwhile a 
technical representative trained on the non- 
marine side of the insurance business visits the 
factory and, becoming familiar with the risks, 
is able to make suggestions which may affect 
both the fire and the various accident policies 
which may need amendment. 

The insurance companies, together with Lloyd's 
underwriters, provide an enormous capacity for 
absorbing risks of the most diverse kinds. But 
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BRIGHTON 


Tel. 24081/2 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Rates, Bonuses and Conditions vary greatly. 
skilled and unbiased advice on your individual needs. 


We offer this advice without fee or obligation, including use 
of Policies for education and house purchase. 


We also advise regarding Annuities and all forms of Insurance. 


WILLIAMS LTD. 


(Brigadier R. T. Williams) 
2 DUKE STREET 


You require 


capital. 




















ARE YOU BETWEEN THE AGES 
OF 65 AND 90 YEARS ? 


Would you like to have a permanent extra investment income 
tn excess of £1,000 per annum FREE of Income and SURTAX ? 


And without penalizing your Heirs’ inheritance by depleting 


If your circumstances permit, IT CAN BE DONE by our unique 
plan underwritten by the Life Assurance/Annuity market. Why no! 
write to us for particulars stating date of birth ? 


E. W. PAYNE & CO. (LIFE & PENSIONS) LTD. 
Kent House. Telegraph Street 


LONDON, E.C.2 
MONarch 7766 

















For sound advice on safe and LEEK and MOORLAN DS 


profitable investment consult 








CHIEF OFFICE: 
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3 / /, INTEREST PER ANNUM 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY assets exceed £42,000,000 


NEW STOCKWELL HOUSE + LEEK * 


STAFFS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 





Established 1856. GENERAL MANAGER: Hubert Newton F.C.I.S. 


DISTRICT OFFICES & AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM ee 
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THE CORPORATION OF INSURANCE BROKERS 


3, ST. HELEN’S PLACE, LONDON, E.C.3 


(Founded 1906—Incorporated 1910) 











THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION OF INSURANCE BROKERS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Insurance in practically every branch—particularly life and pensions—has become so highly complex as to require specialised treatment. 
The essential purpose of the Corporation is to ensure to the public the highest standard of advice and service in insurance. 


By qualifying examinations, a high level of professional attainment is encouraged and required; and admission to membership is granted 
only on the grounds of proven efficiency and integrity. 


Members are designated: INCORPORATED INSURANCE BROKERS and the public are advised to make use of their services, 
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| ANNUITIES 


for many people the safest and best 
investment after retirement 


THE It is not generally known that since the passing of the 1956 Finance Act 
’ me) foye) | & a considerable part of each instalment of an individually purchased annuity 


is exempt from Income Tax and Surtax. 
e.g. For a male aged 65 years, approximately 65°% of each instalment 
LANCASHIRE \ is paid free of tax. 
INSURANCE C2 For a female aged 60 years, approximately 55° of each instalment 
is paid free of tax. 


i 


ait To illustrate. An investment of £5,000 by a man of 65 will secure a 
we whole-life annuity of approximately £550 per annum (payable half- 
yearly), of which only £200 is assessabie for tax. 





| Annuity rates are at the present time favourable, and by the purchase of 
an annuity it is possible substantially to increase one’s net annual income, 





| simultaneously protecting the capital invested against the risk of premature 
death. This is also generally possible, but to a lesser degree, when a Joint 
Life and Survivor annuity is purchased, and this type of contract is particu- 


| For pro spectus an d full information | larly suitable for married couples. 

Expert advice is essential to ensure selection of the most appropriate 
| contract at the best rates available. We maintain up-to-date tables and 
| records of all Life Offices, but are completely independent of them. 


on any class of Insurance 
Wr. te to: 


We specialise in annuity purchase, welcome enquiries and have available 
a brochure which we shall be pleased to send on request. 


H. A. OUTHWAITE & CO. LTD. 


| 
| 
Associated Insurance Brokers 


Chicf Administration 
7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


25 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: ABBey !803 
































Deposits in this Society are Trustee Investments 
Attractive Interest Rate @ Income Tax paid by the Society 


Manager: Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.B.S. 


EASTBOURNE MUTUAL BUILDING SOCIETY 





RESERVES EXCEED £370,000 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Head Office : 147 TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE. Telephone 2173 
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the insurance industry is not, as it were, a unit. 
Companies have their separate individualities 
and often make a speciality of certain types of 
insurance. And a company’s expertise in one 
field is respected by others who, in turn, have 
their own specialities. Our broker therefore must 
select one or more insurers who have the 
expertise appropriate to the insurance in question. 
The broker probably knows the underwriters 
who act for the companies or the Lloyd’s syndi- 
cates he has selected, and with them he has to 
hammer out an agreement by which his client 
obtains the cover required at the lowest premium 
compatible with sound underwriting. The result 
should be a proposition which is fair to both 
sides, And both brokers and underwriters have 
confidence this is so, because they know and trust 
each other. The broker's task over, it is the turn 
of the administrative departments to complete 
the business by having a policy drawn up and 
executed, establishing records, and debiting the 
client for his premium. The process in essence 
will then be repeated annually at renewal time. 
Meanwhile, during the currency of the insurance, 
our firm's claims department is kept, insurers will 
hope, not too busy negotiating claims on clients’ 
behalf. 

But, you will say, there is another side to the 
coin. There is the question of expense. Granted 
that our firm provides a service, nevertheless it 
is in the position of a middleman. And everyone 
knows that all middlemen are just another burden 
for the long-suffering public to bear. Now our 
firm offers, naturally, to arrange insurance at 





an economic price, so let us deal first with the 
economics of premiums. Clients quite rightly ex- 
pect, and our firm works to obtain, the lowest 
premium quotations. But our firm makes a dis- 
tinction between the lowest rate and a cut rate. 
The lowest rate is the lowest which should, over 
a period of years, leave the insurer with a 
reasonable working profit. A cut rate is one 
which, in all probability, will produce losses to 
the insurers immediately. The reaction is a large 
rate increase. Clients’ interests are not well 
served by fluctuations of insurance costs. Our 
firm aims therefore at the lowest rate. 

As to insurance brokers being middlemen, 
there is no. denying it. And they are paid for 
by commission on premiums allowed by the 
insurers. All the insurance brokers together 
channel a large proportion of the business in- 
surers have, and globally the commission paid 
to all these middlemen is not unimpressive. But 
insurers like the middlemen because otherwise, 
to acquire the business in the first place, they 
would have to open new branches and employ 
more salesmen. To service the business they 
would require more surveyors and larger ad- 
ministrative departments. To collect their 
premium income they would have to deal with 
individuals at all times instead of consolidating 
in quarterly accounts. They would probably, when 
one comes to think of it, just have to take over 
the middlemen intact. 

So the insurers like our firm. But many large 
clients employ an insurance department. Prima 
facie there may be a case of unnecessary dupli- 
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cation here, but our firm is near the hub of 
insurance affairs and should have a better intelli. 
gence system for knowing about new types of 
cover. And it is not confined to the experience 
of one client, but can apply lessons learned from 
dealing with many clients for the benefit of all, 

Earlier we described the ‘first’ job of our firm, 
There is, of course, more to come and it ties in 
with this middleman business. Our firm is. not 
called a ‘middleman’ with any more precise 
accuracy than any other middlemen. It is part 
of the general insurance industry and connected 
to the insurers by delicately counterpoised 
threads. 

Our firm is interested in the insurers’ well- 
being. It therefore supports the practice of in- 
Surers accepting risks from our firm in the same 
way as from other insurance brokers; for if 
unfairness were allowed the news would get 
around and the insurers concerned would soon 
find their arms being twisted even while they 
suffered poor financial results. And that would 
be one insurer fewer who might have been helpful 
over a difficult risk. Equally, our firm, despite 
its commissions being on a percentage basis, will 
not allow the insurer to charge too high a 
premium, because the client will soon be put wise 
and another firm and another insurer will be 
handling his business. Competition is a great 
safeguard. It is obvious, too, that if our firm's 
accounts with insurers gained the reputation of 
being poor, the firm would become suspect in 
the market and its effectiveness would be blunted, 
As it is, a good reputation among insurers 











of attractive rates 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
Whole Life—Without Profits 


Sum Assured £10,000 
Age next Birthday 40 


Annual Premium £190-8-4 


Ask for a complete table 
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THEY OFFERED SERVICE 










for Whole Life and 
Endowment Assurance 





ance service very closely; it seemed to us 
quite as important as rates and condi- 
tions. We-finally. chose the Prudential 
because we felt that its widely spread yet 
closely integrated organization provided 
just the service needed by a business 
with subsidiaries all over the country. 

“We found that wherever we had a 
factory there was a team of Prudential 
experts close at hand with whom our 
local manager could quickly get in touch 
about a claim—and Prudential claims 








“‘WE WENT INTO this question of insur- service is first class—or for advice 00 


the additional risks involved in the 
introduction of new equipment and 
methods.” ‘ 


Prudential service is comprehensive and equ 
ped to handle the essentia! insurances ol all 
types of business and industry : fire, theft. loss 
of profits, employer’s and public liability—a 
the insurance risks, in fact, to which factory, 
shop and warehouse are liable. 

Whether your business is large or small! you 
will get the highest standard of service from 
the Prudential. 


WRITE TO THE PRUDENTIAL 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E. 
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Since January 1, 1954, there have been the following changes in the Bank Rate: 


fy 


3% May 13, 1954 34% January 27, 1955 43% February 24, 1955 54% February 16, 1956 


5% February 7, 1957 7% September 19, 1957 6% March 20, 1958 54% May 22, 1958 


5% June 19, 1958 43% August 14, 1958 4% November 20, 1958 


Davies Investments Limited 


have decided in view of past trading results that they are able to maintain the 


present advantageous rate of interest, and offer 


74 PER CENT interest per annum (with extra 4} per cent to make 8 PER CENT on each ufiit 
of £500) on moneys deposited with them. Minimum deposit £20. Their exceptionally 
favourable terms include: 

* IMMEDIATE withdrawal up to £500. 

* INTEREST paid from date of deposit to date of withdrawal. 

* MAXIMUM security backed by the Company’s holdings in Freehold property. 


Group assets exceed one million pounds. 





Full particulars may be obtained by writing to. The Secretary, Agency Dept. S2D 


Davies Investments Limited 


Bankers 


Danes Inn House, 265, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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assists our firm in arriving at equitable rates and, 
what is important, permits our firm to interest 
insurers in new forms of cover which seem to 
be needed. Competition and reputation, then, 
seem to be the factors which allow our firm to 
feed insurers with a balanced selection of busi- 
ness on the one hand and to help keep them 
competitive and up-to-date on the other. 
Insurance tends to follow, in perhaps a rather 
cushioned way, the ups and downs of trade 
generally. For our firm this means that it some- 
times operates in a buyer’s market, sometimes 
in a seller's. It would be wrong, therefore, to 
leave the impression that our firm is am arbiter 





of right in the insurance industry; it just keeps 
insurers alive to progress and damps down fluc- 
tuations of cost. 

At the moment the: market is a seller's one. 
Prices are slowly going up, with our firm damp- 
ing the swing. In two or three years perhaps, 
when the cycle is complete, it will become a 
buyer’s market. Prices will slowly fall, our firm 
nudging them down. Undeflected by this undula- 
tion, society will progress. Industrial complexity 
will no doubt increase; our firm’s clients will 
embark on new lines, new processes—and there 
is no need to repeat what our firm will be 
doing. 


Unit Trusts Are Still News 


By MAXWELL HERON 


Nit trusts have certainly come into their 
© howe again, for since 1945, when approxi- 
mately £45 million was invested in this form of 
security, growth has been rapid, the sum rising 
to £70 million by April, 1958, and now exceeds 
£100 million. For the small investor this type 
of investment has many attractions and those 
who invested in unit trusts at the beginning of 
1958 have seen some substantial appreciation in 
their holdings; in fact this rise (the present ‘bull’ 
market began in February, 1958) has outstripped 
the increase in the Financial Times industrial 
index. This index for the. first six months of 1959 
rose by 6 per cent., whereas unit trusts can 
better this—as can be seen from the table (right). 
This is made up from one or two unit trusts from 
each of the wel!-known groups which have been 
established for some time, the newest being 
Unicorn in 1957 and British Shareholders and 
Crosby in 1958. 


Naturally, the more recently formed trusts 
have not yet had time to make the same rate 
of progress as their older competitors, for when 
they offered their units they were all heavily 
oversubscribed and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the managers were not immediately able to 
invest all the funds at their disposal in an up- 
ward moving market. Last month AEG Group 


launched the Commonwealth Unit Trust, which 
was also heavily supported. All these successful 
issues go to-prove their popularity; the man with 
a few hundred pounds to invest can pick the 
unit trust of his choice, so as to have a wide- 
spread interest in a large number of companies 
(often more than one hundred) and the bene- 
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fit of expert managers who are investing hig 
money at a very low cost; in fact the charge 
is a Slight addition to the ordinary scale of 
brokerage charges, which of course have to be 
paid in addition to the government 2 per cent, 
stamp duty, etc., when the funds are invested 
through the market. This is coming to be recog- 
nised more and more by brokers. 

The. table shows the Bank Insurance Group 
leads the field with two of its units in first and 
second place. These units are, of course, on a 
low-yield basis at present prices, but may well 
reward the long-term investor seeking growth of 
income and capital. 

One of the most popular developments in the 
unit trust field is the organisation of savings 
schemes, whereby small sums may be paid in 
towards the purchase of units, and the income 
from them reinvested likewise. The first of these 
Thrift Plans was organised by M and G in 1954, 
and still remains the simplest and most economi- 
cal scheme. 

We have heard much about the formation of 
a Unit Trusts Association, but at the time of 
going to press nothing concrete has emerged from 
talks that have been going on amongst certain 
leading unit trusts. Such an organisation could 
do a great deal for its members in presenting its 














Offer price 
Unit trust | Percentage 
31.12.58 30.6.59 increase 

oe 11/64 | 12/105 11.6 
Allied Investors: 

British Industrial IV oes. | 16/11 19/6 15.3 

Metal and Minerals 12/114 14/93 14.1 
Bank Insurance: 

Insurance Units | 34/3 42/3 23.4 

Consolbits 29/44 9/-* 22.6 
Unicorn ot = jigs 13/7 15/24 12.0 
First Provincial—Reserve 2nd 36/103 10/6* 13.9 

Crosby ost oi we | 10/4 11/3 8.9 
British Shareholders ... | 10/7$ 11/34 6.3 
Municipal and General 

Midland Industrial 6/83 7/9 15.5 

New British ... ies | 27/63 30/93 11.8 
National: 

Domestic 2nd ibe 11/3 13/- 15.6 

Hundred 2nd i 27/3 31/6 15.6 
Selective ‘C’ ‘ ‘ais 17/74 19/104 12.8 

Shield 10/-t | 11/3 11.3 














* £1 units now split into 5/- units. 
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case to the Board of Trade and the Inland 
Revenue departments on various points which 
are known to be bones of contention at the 
present time. It could also help the investing pub- 
lic by setting up a code of conduct for manage- 
ment companies. 


It has been announced this month that the 
Board of Trade is in the process of drawing uP 
new regulations for the operation of unit trusts, 
which no doubt will be welcomed. It will be 
interesting to see, when this review appears next 
year, how the various units have fared and how 
many newcomers have joined their ranks. The 
Financial Times industrial index has had a shatp 
rise since June 30, but I believe that appreciation 
by the unit trusts generally is keeping ahead of 
this movement. 

For those who believe in the future economic 
progress of Great Britain, the unit trust be 
doubtedly offers a stake with the widest possible 
spread in this country’s prosperity. 
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M&G 


THE TRUSTS THE 
EXPERTS CONSISTENTLY 
RECOMMEND 


“The ‘M & G’ group has always been run on 
sound lines and has always had the support of the 
Stock Exchange Gazette as a first rate medium of 
investment”. 

— Stock Exchange Gazette (May 1957) 


“Municipal and General Securities need no recom- 
mendation from me—all the Unit Trusts under 
their supervision have shown profitable records.” 

— Investors Chronicle (September 1957) 


“On the ‘Investors Chronicle’ analysis the prize 
for good management clearly goes to Municipal 
and General”. 

Financial Editor, Manchester Guardian (April 1959) 


The “M & G” GENERAL TRUST FUND gives 
you an interest in the fortunes of 150 first class 
companies. You can either invest a lump sum or 
you can build up capital from savings by joining 
the “M & G” THRIFT PLAN. In this, the first 
scheme of its kind, you can subscribe as little as 
5/- a week, or as much as you like whenever you 
like, and realize your investment at any time. 
There is no extra charge for this service and your 
overall costs are lower than in any other scheme 
with the same features. 


Remember 
‘MI & G’’ founded Unit Trusts in Britain. 


“M & G”’ are the first and only Unit Trusts to have 


been granted a Stock Exchange quotation. 
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MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES COMPANY LIMITED 
9 CLOAK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 





To: Municipal & General Securities, Co., Ltd., 9 Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4 


Please send me, without obligation, further details of how I can :— 


Tick 
(1) Invest a capital sum, [] (2) Build up capital out of savings[] as 
required 
NAME 
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Building Societies and Trustee Status 


By MARGARET RIX 


LTHOUGH there are no surprises in the lists of 
A éesignated building societies, the first effects 
of ‘trustee’ status have not been quite as expected. 
Last autumn, the general public fastened eagerly 
on the house-purchase plan, and understood 
vaguely that there was a connection with trustee 
securities. As it turns out, trustee status is receiv- 
ing greater prominence than Exchequer lending. 

The Registrar has designated, out of 740 socie- 
ties of all sizes, about 160 whose deposits are now 
trustee investments. A discreet silence is kept 
about rejected applications, though the unknown 
numbers who tried it on with the Registrar, and 
failed, are probably not important. On the other 
hand, the latest lists have been short, and it is 
unlikely there will be many more designations. 

Since publication of the Registrar’s first big 
list, the Ministry of Housing began to issue the 
names of societies entering the house-purchase 
scheme. The numbers affected are not large, 
though building societies, too, must keep up with 
the Joneses, and agreements will continue to 
trickle in for a long while yet. 

It is, however, plain that a considerable pro- 
portion of societies with trustee status do not 
mean for the moment to apply for State loans. 
The better inflow of funds earlier this year re- 
laxed the urgency of seeking government help. 
Some societies consider they are already doing 
enough business on houses built before 1919. 


Others have sufficient funds to manage without 
assistance, and still others would rather stay out 
of the scheme than alter their usual terms of 
lending to comply with official requirements. 

There has been confusion between balance 
sheet conditions affecting trustee status alone, and 
mortgage conditions affecting the house-purchase 
scheme alone—neither plan involving rates paid 
on shares and deposits. Outside the building 
society movement, it is only now being fully 
grasped that the connecting link between trustee 
status and the house-purchase scheme pulls in one 
direction only. First, societies seeking trustee 
standing for their deposits must have at least 
£500,000 of assets. Next, their balance sheets must 
pass certain financial tests. Third, their applica- 
tions are pruned by the Registrar. Then, and only 
then, are they eligible to take part in the house- 
purchase plan. But a society complying with all 
the rules about terms of lending and type of 
property cannot seek government loans unless it 
has got trustee status. 

In spite of the array of detail, the trustee rules 
are not strict, with minimum percentages below 
the averages. Thus the basic reserve ratio rising 
to 24 per cent. compares with an average of over 
4 per cent. at the end of 1958 (after making a 
guess at total investment depreciation), and the 
average percentage of net liquid assets of around 
14 per cent. contrasts with the 74 per cent. re- 
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quired by the Treasury. The reason, probably, 
was not to reject unwarrantably some of the large 
societies having low reserve or liquidity ratios 
because of their vigorous expansion in assets, 

From many sides there have been complaints 
that it was wrong to ignore assets below £500,000, 
and thus to debar at the outset two-thirds of aj 
societies. The Government has replied, with 
reason, that trustee securities should be those of 
borrowers of substance, and that the first hurdle, 
that of minimum size, was not too high. 

In spite of misgivings about the stringency of 
some of the tests, and about injustice towards 
small but sound societies, there is no cause 
seriously to condemn the trustee rules. Our real 
doubts are about the expediency of excluding 
small societies from the house-purchase scheme, 
because they do not comply with rules devised 
for quite a different purpose—suitability as 
investments. 

The Registrar’s lists contain several societies 
which are not well known nationally. The quick 
response to their new status by other designated 
societies has been to use trustee status as a plank 
in their advertising platform. Yet scores, if not 
hundreds, of honest, small societies functioning in 
industrial areas where there is a high proportion 
of pre-1919 houses will not get a penny from the 
Government. 

Although it will be some time before we know 
the amount of Exchequer loans, present indica- 
tions are that the net additions to mortgages on 
older houses, attributable to the trustee ‘system, 
will be modest. There is already a good volume 
of business in elderly properties by designated 
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Halifax Building 
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a tradition of security — based 
on a sound financial policy and 
an acute sense of responsibility 
for every £1 invested. It is a 
tradition which will safeguard 
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The Regular Savings Department 1s 
ideal for smaller savings. Interest 
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programme is not 
complete if it does not 
include the Birmingham 
Citizens Permanent 
Building Society. You 
can invest up to £5,000 
with non-fluctuating 
security either on 
Share or Deposit 
accounts. Prospectus 
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You too 
will be 
pleasantly 
surprised 


Trained never to show surprise in office hours many a solicitor 
has at least raised a gratified eyebrow when his client first dealt 
with the Leeds Permanent Building Society. 

From the investor’s point of view the Leeds Permanent’s liquidity 
and reserves provide impressive evidence of ‘ts outstanding strength 
and security. Assets are over £120,000,000 and reserves exceed 
£6,000,000. 

And house-buyers as well as their solicitors are very pleasantly 
surprised by the Leeds Permanent’s time-saving ways of preparing all 
the paper work and making the money available. 


For safety’s sake 145,000 people invest in the 
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societies remaining outside the house-purchase 
scheme. And against the increase due to the entry 
of societies into the plan, must be offset the poten- 
tial shortfall from small local societies willing to 
enter the scheme but precluded from doing so 
because their deposits are not trustee securities. 

Building societies themselves adopt a more 
cheerful attitude. They have every reason to be 
pleased with a system which should on balance 
increase the inflow of funds. Also it is a help to 
investors and managers who need trustee securi- 
ties to find their scope enlarged. 

Big societies have been agitating for trustee 
status for years. No satisfactory explanation has 
been publicly given why trustee status should have 
been yoked so ruthlessly to the house-purchase 





scheme. Administrative convenience may have 
played a part. There may also have been an acci- 
dent of timing. The need in 1958 to negotiate for 
State help provided a chance to clear up the old 
question of trustee investments. 

This year the situation has been complicated 
by interest rate changes. The best building socie- 
ties’ shares are virtually as safe as deposits. In 
the past, the difference in security between the 
two classes was thought too small to justify an 
interest differential of + per cent. As a result, 
depositors’ balances actually declined between 
1954 and 1957, although in 1958 this trend was 
reversed, and balances grew by 5 per cent. 

While most building societies have cut their 
charges to new borrowers to 54 per cent., by no 
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means all are reducing share interest. Some, 
withstand, at least temporarily, a smaller m; 
between lending and borrowing rates. And 
medium-sized societies, none too happy aboy 
effect of lower share interest on the infioy 
funds, wish to bide their time. 

Trustee status cannot fail to provide a stimy 
to deposits with building societies. But we y 
not be able to measure that stimulus, or che¢ 
results. The maintenance (for how long?) of} 
cent. interest on most deposits when interest ry 
generally have been falling is a potent { 
Although thev have a chronic fear of hot mo 
the majority of large building societies will 
come an increase in their deposit business, Ty 
will not argue about the precise reasons for it, 
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The largest banking business in the Dominion 
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The second and concluding volume of the story of the economic blockade 
inthe Second World War. Covering the period from June 1941 to the summer 
of 1945, it deals with the place of economic warfare in the grand strategy 
of the Allies, and with the application of the detailed plan to strangle the 
economy of Germany, Italy and Japan. 50s. (post 2s.) 


Hong Kong 


Report for 1958 of one of the most colourful and progressive of the British 


colonies Covering many aspects of recent developments, it is fully bound, 


andillustrated with many pictures and diagrams in colour and monochrome. 
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The Colonial Territories 


A comprehensive overall picture of events and developments in British 
colonial and protected territories from April 1958 to March 1959. Sub- 
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services, research, and international relations. With appendices and diary 
of events. (Cmnd. 780). 10s. 6d. (post 7d.) 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT GAME 


Sir—I cannot think why Pharos is puzzled by my 
assertion, on television, that Lord Beaverbrook is 
the only man in this country who has ever success- 
fully challenged the Establishment. On any objec- 
tive reading of the facts it is clear that he, more 
than any other man, was responsible for the fall 
of Asquith’s Government in 1916; and the fact that 
the new Establishment took swift revenge upon the 
instrument by means of which they had obtained 
power is beside the point. 

| might well have added that Lord Beaverbrook 
also brought about the fall of the Lloyd George 
Establishment in 1922 (by then even more powerful 
than Asquith’s) by persuading Bonar Law to return 
to public life and accept the premiership. 

In some respects the steps he took to secure the 
dismissal of the Governor of the Bank of England 
—always a pillar of the Establishment—in 1917 were 
of greater significance. This was the first decisive 
blow against the supremacy of the City of London 
in our public affairs; and with it the political inde- 
pendence of the mercantile society. 

Admittedly he failed, over a long period. to get 
rid of Mr. Montagu Norman’s financial empire, and 
the deflationary policies which were a primary cause 
of the Second World War. But he undermined it. 
And the clear recognition by the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee of the transfer of effective economic power 
from the Bank of England to the Treasury is largely 
due to his efforts. 

There is much to be said against Lord Beaver- 
brook. But his worst enemy cannot accuse him of 
truckling to the Establishment, still less of being 
a member of it. In these days, when the influence of 
the Establishment is still pervasive, and we are 
doubtless in for another round of the ceaseless fight 
against it, we should do well to remember that he 
has proved, in the past, that it can be made to 
retreat when needs must. Events have done that, 
But no other single man that I know of.—Yours 
faithfully, 

BOOTHBY 
House of Lords, SW1 

[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 

book” on page 246.—Editor, Spectator.) 


FILM FINANCE 


Sin.—Mr, Davenport, having abandoned economics 
OF art, significantly makes no attempt to salvage his 
sunken arguments for the closure of the National 
Film Finance Corporation. Nor does he venture to 
disprove our contention that the few millions of 
Public money in this concern have not only been 
Well placed but highly profitable to both Govern- 
ment and nation. Dipping into his ragbag of 
televancies, false conclusions and further errors of 
fact, what do we find? That, if Mr. Davenport and 
others talk nonsense about films, the industry has 
only ltself to blame. Why? Because its publicity 
= (writing in the main for teenage fan magazines 
and gossip columnists) put out so much twaddle 
about stars, high fees, etc. What an astounding 
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proposition. But how it confirms our suspicions as 
to where our pundits go for their information! And 
what a rent it discloses in Mr. Davenport's self-sewn 
mantle of authority! 

Then we are reminded that twenty-odd years ago 
Mr. Davenport (acting, it is implied, beyond the line 
of City duty) helped the notoriously extravagant 
Gabriel Pascal raise the wind for his production of 
Pygmalion. Splendid! Pygmalion was a great suc- 
cess. Mr. Davenport is entitled to pat himself on 
the back. But what is he trying to prove? That the 
NFFC should only loan money to producers who 
‘bring new ideas and art to the screen’? It just 
won't do. Firstly, because the Corporation was em- 
bodied to preserve the livelihood of thousands em- 
ployed in production, as well as guard against the 
effect on the national economy of a reduced film 
output; secondly, because, as Mr. Davenport points 
out without seeming to understand its implications, 
the ‘real creative artists are so few and far between’; 
and, lastlv, because producers who try to ‘bring new 
ideas and art to the screen’ can be no more certain 
of success, commercial or otherwise, than those few 
cold-blooded fish who inject Mr. Davenport's four 
S's (sex, sadism, etc.) into their work with dreadful 


calculation; or, for that matter, the Boulting 
Brothers, who apparently have added a fifth 
obscenity: slapstick! (O! Chaplin! O! Clair! 


O! Sturges!) If calculation brought guarantees, the 
NFFC would never have been called into existence. 
We are obliged to insist, therefore, Mr. Davenport's 
charges of ‘odious humbug’ notwithstanding, that 
film-making is a fundamentally creative process in 
entertainment and each film is, in fact, a prototype. 
Nor is this assertion invalidated by recognising that 
creation is possible on many different levels. 

Incidentally, contrary to Mr. Davenport's belief, 
Shaw plays had been seen and heard on film long 
before Pygmalion; nor was the ‘revolutionary intro- 
duction of Shavian dialogue’ responsible for its suc- 
cess. This may be attributed more justly to the out- 
standing talents of Asquith, Lean and the late Leslie 
Howard. It is not entirely irrelevant that every other 
Shaw play filmed to date (both pre- and post- 
Pygmalion) have been, despite brilliant dialogue, 
conspicuous failures, with one recent exception, 
again directed by Asquith. 

We made no attempt to ‘twist’ Mr. Davenport's 
observations on the epic film. If we misunderstood 
him, he has only himself to blame. He should have 
expressed himself more clearly. But it should be 
pointed out, even on this score, he is again incor- 
rect. At least one of the films he names as making 
‘the outstanding profits of the industry today’ will be 
lucky if it recovers its negative cost. 

Certainly, it would be imprudent (putting it 
mildly) for the NFFC and British producers to em- 
bark on million-pound ‘epics’; not because we are 
‘incapable, as Mr. Davenport asserts, but because, 
with limited resources, the gamble is far too high, 
and just one failure holds disastrous consequences 
(e.g. Pascal's production of Shaw’s Casear and 
Cleopatra). Anyway, it so happens that many 
modestly budgeted films are still making ‘outstanding 
profits. If they are not always the works of art 
Mr. Davenport (or his splendid body of empanelled 
judges) would select and approve, they are clearly 
what the public wants, the industry depends on and 
the NFFC needs to support if, in its own turn, it 
is to continue supporting other and more artistic 
ventures.—Yours faithfully, 

ROY AND JOHN BOULTING 
Charter Film Productions Ltd., 
Broadwick House, Broadwick Street, W1 


* 


Sir.—The petulance of Nicholas Davenport, the 
unfairness of The Times and the fatuous ignorance 
of MPs doubtless contrast unhappily with the 
impartiality and moderation of the Boultings. They 
appear, however, to be unaware that in this 
country a strong case has to be made out for public 
subsidy of private industry, Uncertainties of price 
for the end-product, rising costs and tax on 
customers are not afflictions unique to the film 
industry as the Boultings seem to believe. Other 
industries face the pull of higher pay from the US. 
But the film industry is alone in trying to meet this 
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problem by paying fees and salaries practically un- 
known in any other British industry and this while 
running at a loss in spite of subsidies and protective 
quota legislation. Other industries contribute to the 
artistic and cultural life of the country, but only the 
film industry insistently claims this to justify an 
indiscriminate subsidy from public funds. 

Reasonable protection from foreign competition, 
subsidy for films of cultural value and steps to 
ensure a better share of the ‘take’ for the producer 
are the ways in which government policy could help 
to put the industry on a healthy basis. Continuation 
of the present anomalous position of the NFFC 
(‘whatever the wording of the Act’!) is contrary to 
the public interest and leaves untouched the basic 
problems of the industry.—Y ours faithfully, 


HAROLD LEVER 
Lucerne 


THE KING AND WHO? 


Sir,—According to my recollection as a regular 
reader the last item you published on Thailand was 
my own article on July 20, 1956. Now you have on 
August 14, 1959, given a full-length review by D. J. 
Enright of a book on Thailand, The Mask of Siam 
by David Barnett, with his own comments on Thai- 
land. May I, as a Thai, be allowed to make some 
comments from the Thai point of view? 

First of the book itself. It should be realised that 
David Barnett said that before going there, he knew 
‘nothing of Siam’s language,’ and when he returned 
‘still hadn’t learnt any Siamese.’ Yet he told in- 
numerable stories which would surprise any Thais, 
and which were mostly derogatory of Thailand. 
There is one concerning a Queen (sic) of Chiengmai, 
recently dead, who crucified her maids! 

The reviewer rightly said the book was inaccurate 
in details. The long Rajadamnoen Avenue, laid 
down by King Chulalongkorn some sixty years ago, 
connecting the old Palace with a vast square where 
there is a big marble building, David Barnett found 
recently built and ending in the squalid China town . 
which is really five miles away. But it suits the theme 
that the poor Thais begin things which they cannot 
finish properly. This is only one among many such 
denigrating stories. The object of that kind of 
writing is to try to prove the superiority of the white 
race, which, in certain respects, has always been well 
known and accepted in Thailand. 

What I note with interest is that he does not appear 
to have met any eminent Thais, or even any of the 
hundreds of those educated in England, many, like 
himself, at Oxford. If he met no educated Thai, yet 
could not speak Thai, where did he get his stories? 
Did he have his leg mercilessly pulled, or is he 
pulling ours? 

Then of the review. I do not know when D. J. 
Enright left Bangkok. There are many Buddhists 
who think that the pye-dogs should be destroyed to 
prevent suffering. I am one of them myself, and said 
so in a lecture to the Buddhist Society in Bangkok, 
and there were no protests. They are now being 
painlessly and systematically destroyed by the 
Ministry of Health. 

Far from Field-Marshal Sarit reaching for his 
gun whenever he might hear the words ‘British 
culture, the following words appeared in an official 
statement issued in Bangkok on August 1 after F 
had visited the British Prime Minister on his behalf, 
accompanied by H.E, the Thai Ambassador in 
England: ‘Thailand is a firm friend of its allies and 
holds high regard for English culture and education. 
Entrance to a British University is most difficult and 
it is feared that Thai students may have to study in 
other countries, although England is preferred.’ 

As D. J. Enright was for some time a professor in 
Bangkok, does he not know that King Chulalong- 
korn was taught by the wives of several American 
missionaries and by an Englishman, Francis George 
Patterson, not to mention many Thai teachers, as 
well as by Mrs. Anna Leonowens? 

It is very difficult to get the Thai point of view 
stated in print, and I am most grateful for the hos- 
pitality of your columns.—Y ours faithfully, 


CHULA OF THAILAND 
Tredethy, Bodmin, Cornwall 
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Sir.—I have no objection to Mr. Enright using my 
book The Mask of Siam as an excuse to air his own 
views about the country and his sense of personal 
grievance. But to say the book is ill-written without 
giving any examples of what he thinks is bad writing 
and to complain that it is ‘inaccurate in details’ 
without quoting any, seems to me unfair. 
Or is this mere catchpenny?—Y ours faithfully, 
DAVID BARNETT 
52 Cathcart Road, South Kensington, SW10 


{D. J. Enright writes: ‘Examples were removed in 
proof, partly to save space, partly because I felt it 
would be wrong to stress this aspect of the book. 
However, since Mr. Barnett insists. . . . ; 

‘Inaccuracies: “Himayanan form of Buddhism”; 
the great river Chao Phya is once rendered as 
“Phyra,” once as “Phaya”; the White Elephant cult 
is not extinct (nor are the Siamese cats), Bad 
writing: “Bangkok is one of those cities that easily 
becomes a habit” (in my review I quoted a sentence 
in which a singular verb followed four nominatives), 
“It is the ambition of most young Thais to own their 
own samiors. So many of them have that there are 
now far too many” (highly inaccurate, too!); the 
tiresome clichés, such as “her breast heaved in huge 
pants,” “an antediluvian steam-roller,” “a grotesque 
phallic symbol” (i.e, some poor mans dhoti); 
“figures stirred and muttered like souls in Hades” — 
the scene in the opium den is dreadfully over- 
written—“a world of ghosts... hung by the 
thinnest of threads to even existence.” } 

‘| trust Mr. Barnett does not consider my 
grievance merely personal? ; : 

‘Perhaps I might also clear up certain misunder- 
standings concerning my statement that the British 
Professor “was withdrawn for committing such un- 
British activities as publishing poems in the New 
Statesman,” 1 ought to have made clear that the 
(British) objection was not to publishing poems in 
the New Statesman as such, but to publishing a 
poem which referred in accents of mild deprecation 
to the shooting of an unspecified person against an 
unspecified National Library wall, while pointing out 
that by Western standards this was a remarkably 
inefficient mode of execution. The poem, that is to 
say, was a political poem.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE CASEMENT DIARIES 

Sir,—I must apologise to Brian Inglis for my delay 
in commenting on his latest article dealing with the 
Casement diaries and his gracious reference to 
myself, byt I read it away from my books and notes. 
If he will excuse my saying so, the opening of the 
diaries has left the whole question exactly where it 
was, still a recurring source of mischief. Mr. 
MacColl has pronounced the diaries genuine, Dr. 
Mackey, armed with elaborate equipment for the 
detection of forgeries, has pronounced them to be 


‘fakes. How much wiser are we? Does anybody 


believe that with Dr. Mackey’s equipment Mr. 
MacColl might have entertained a few doubts, or 
that Dr, Mackey, lacking it, might have begun to 
suspect that Casement was the sort of man to keep 
indecent diaries? What is really needed at this stage 
is a careful collation of the manuscripts and the 
Singleton-Gates edition. The latter, as I under- 
stand it, was set up from a copy of the Scotland 
Yard transcript. The present owner of this has 
kindly answered a few check questions of mine and 
informed me that in one sentence of the Singleton- 
Gates edition there are three discrepancies with the 
Scotland Yard text. The question is, how many dis- 
crepancies are there between the printed text and the 
manuscripts. How important this can be may be 


Che Spectator 
AUGUST 30, 1834 


Tue main object of the German rulers, and we may 
add of Louts PHILip, appears to be to make the 
people contented without the possession of political 
freedom. To this end, a very considerable portion 
of the money collected by taxation is expended in 
internal improvements: justice between man and 
man, not between the government and its subjects, 
is strictly administered: efforts are made to diffuse 
useful education, not touching on politics, among 
all classes: the affairs of government are economic- 
ally and prudently administered, by Austria and 
Prussia at least, if not by Louts Pxitip, one of whose 
favourite instruments is corruption. 
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seen from ome single passage in the entry for 
December 5, 1910—‘said “Adios’”—dash for ever.’ 
One doesn’t have to be a textual scholar to realise 
that this is dictated, not transcribed. It is no use 
exchanging views on whether the words are in Case- 
ment’s handwriting. The important thing is to find out 
if the symbol ‘—’ is written out in the original. If it 
is, then it cannot be in Casement’s handwriting. 

The study of handwriting seems to me far too 
subjective a science to be of much use in deciding 
the authenticity of these diaries. One of the things 
that make it impossible for me to believe they are 
genuine is the colossal textual disturbance that 
takes place wherever a supposedly erotic entry 
occurs. Punctuation becomes crazy and syntax 
simply ceases to exist. ‘Portuguse naval officer very 
charmingly’ is an example. Most sentences have no 
subject, or no verb, explicit or implicit, or else the 
subject changes in mid-career. Whole words and 
phrases are repeated aimlessly, And again and again 
I find that by removing a few compromising words 
one gets back to an original subject and to perfect 
sense. Clearly, it is hard to quote, but let me ask 
Mr. Inglis as a historian to study the entries for 
October 28 and 29, 1910, and ask himself if these 
two entries did not originally read, ‘Caught three 
splendid butterflies on road in fingers—beauties’ and 
‘After dinner talked two Ricigaros muchachos— 
one a fine chap. He pulled keys on chain in left 
pocket looking for cigarettes.’ 

This is not the least that can be said against the 
authenticity of these diaries. Mr. Inglis himself in 
an earlier article stood alone in perceiving the 
absence of ‘erotic impact’ in the diaries. (I think 
this was his phrase, for it described precisely what 
was only a vague impression of my own.) He might 
have gone further and pointed out that the absence 
of erotic impact is caused by the absence of an 
erotic vocabulary. All the words in the erotic pas- 
sages are words that Casement normally used 
liberally in their accepted sense—‘stern,’ ‘screw.’ 
‘extension,’ ‘finger,’ ‘stiff,’ ‘beauty,’ ‘type’; and in 
fact it would be more correct to speak of the erotic 
passages as ambiguous, The obvious possible ex- 
planation of this will occur to anybody of reasonable 
intelligence—all these words have been traced or 
photographed and strung together into a vaguely 
compromising pattern, however illiterate, Once 
again I can only ask Mr. Inglis to look at the ex- 
hibitionistic passage in the entry for September 9, 
1910, and then turn to the entry for October 7 of 
the same year where he will find precisely the same 
words used in their normal sense, ‘Again today 
magnificent display of butterflies; beats anything 
I’ve seen yet.” 

I am aware that in writing this I am on dangerous 
ground. It is quite possible that if Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, instead of uselessly reprinting the 
Singleton-Gates edition, would give us with it a 
collation of at least a representative number of the 
ambiguous passages, I should discover that the 
extraordinary textual disturbance in these has been 
caused by careless transcription. As the evidence 
stands, I can only repeat that I have no doubt 
whatever that these entries have been interpolated, 
and that the interpolation was not the work of 
Roger Casement.—Y ours faithfully, 

FRANK O’CONNOR 
c/o A. D. Peters, 10 Buckingham Street, Adelphi 


[Brian Inglis writes: ‘I cannot agree with Frank 
O'Connor that “what is needed is a careful collation 
of the manuscripts and of the Singleton-Gates 
edition.” The Singleton-Gates typescript (as he long 
ago admitted) is not always accurate; but it is 
astonishing, considering the difficulties presented by 
Casement’s writing and by the magnitude of the 
task, that so few mistakes were made, and they 
do not appear to be important. I assume that one 
Home Office (or Scotland Yard) man dictated from 
the diaries to another, who typed them—so such 
things as the “dash” are easily accounted for. 

‘The change in Casement’s style when he deals 
with his sexual appetites, though it may seem 
“illiterate” in print, looks natural on the diary’s page. 
It is, after all, common for authors who write a 
great deal to switch to a form of personal short- 
hand when dealing with their love-life (on a very 
different plane, Bernard Shaw is a good example). 
This does occasionally give scope for ambiguity; but 





as Mr. O'Connor will surely concede when he see 
the manuscripts, the great bulk of the sexu) 
material (much of it in a diary that was not pring 
in the Singleton-Gates book) is unambiguous tO the 
point of tedium.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


SHAVIAN CRIBS 
Sir,—Pharos’s suggestion, in your last issue, that 
Bernard Shaw might have cribbed his idea 
Pygmalion from a mid-Victorian tale by Eth 
Turner, is very interesting; but Miss Turner's tj, 
is not the only source he might have drawn Upon, 
In 1914, the year when Pygmalion was first pro. 
duced, the late Henry Dudeney pointed out a p. 
markable coincidence from Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle. Chapter 2 in Volume 4 of that novel j 
headed ‘Peregrine sets out for the garrison and mee 
with a nymph of the road, whom he takes inj 
keeping and metamorphoses into a fine |ady’ 
Peregrine ‘observed that the conversation of thoe 
who are dignified with the appellation of polit 
company is neither more edifying nor entertainigy 
than that which is met with among the lower class 
of mankind; and that the only essential phe 
is the form of education which the meanest capacity 
can acquire without much study or application, . . ' 
In consequence, he hoped to produce his nymph is 
a few weeks as an ‘accomplished young lady of 
uncommon wit and excellent understanding. 

The only snag was the young woman’s inveterate 
habit of swearing. He taught her to repeat choice 
sentences ‘with emphasis and theatrical cadences’ 
so that she soon became ‘a wonderful proficient in 
the petite graces of the age.’ When at times she 
slipped, her mistakes were ‘interpreted into an agree- 
able wildness of spirit superior to the forms of 
common breeding.’ But at last when something she 
had said brought upon her ‘a torrent of sarcastic 
reproof ... all her maxims of caution’ went with 
the wind and ‘the floodgates of her own natunl 
repartee burst open and she twanged off with th 
appellation of b—— and... which she repeated 
with great vehemence.” 

The proverb says that great minds think alike; 
but surely they have never in the history of literature 
thought quite so nearly alike.—Y ours faithfully, 

ALLAN M. LAING 
19 Wavertree Nook Road, Liverpool 15 j 


LONGWINDED ADDRESSES 


Sir,—Time and motion study appears to be occupying 
much thought in the mind of the Postmaster-General 
Could he not persuade some of the County Council 
to shorten their addresses? Surrey is a good example: 
The County Treasurer, 
Surrey County Council, 
Local Taxation Licences Department, 

Milner Road Entrance, 

County Hall, 

Kingston-on-Thames. 
I simply refuse to write the name of the county after 
all this and can only hope my cheque gets there!~ 
Yours faithfully, H. S. JANES 
High Toby, Abinger Common, Surrey 


TAXIS 


Sir,—Where do London taxis go to in summer time! 
I believe I have discovered the answer after clo%g 
study of their habits. 

A long migrationary flight down the Great Wel 
Road takes them to London airport—£2 for a fat 
which reads 27s. 6d. on the clock; a car-hire firm ‘ 
will do the double journey for £2. They ~ 
roost throughout the day at LAP, doing occasiona 
tentative flights between Central Airport a 
Northern Airport, ferrying luckless visitors at > 
a head for a journey which is just over half a mile, 
They return to their nesting places at night 
another £2 prey. 

Five bob seemed excessive. “Fixed standar 
charge,’ said my highwayman grimly, ‘and call 
coppers if you like.’ The coppers, needless © sa 
shrugged it off and walked away. . 

I would be interested to know if other @ 
watchers have made similar observations. Ol 


the first cuckoo of the season?—Yours fa 
KENNETH 





RP 





Northciiffe House, EC4 
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Savonarola 


By 


t the age of twenty-two Girolamo Savona- 
hen abandoned his worldly prospects to 
become a Dominican friar. In 1482 he was sent 
by his order to Florence, where he was a 
prodigious success as a preacher.*He specialised in 
denunciations of the wickedness of the times, 
especially in Rome; and he prophesied that a 
scourge would come to chasten and purify the 
sinful land. When Charles VIII of France 
invaded Italy in 1494, Savonarola’s prophecies 
seemed to have been realised. The friar came to 
dominate Florence and its politics, and brought 
her into with France against the 
Papacy. For three years he was the dominant 
influence in the city. Then in 1498 he was sud- 
denly overthrown by a revolt, bestially tortured 
until he confessed his prophecies had been 
fraudulent. Then he was burnt as a heretic. 


alliance 


It is a remarkable career, and it raises a 
number of problems. Was Savonarola just a hell- 
fire medieval revivalist? Or was he (as early 
protestant historians liked to think) one of those 
morning stars of the Reformation with which 
they peopled the fifteenth-century sky? How 
far was he, in fact if not in intention, a 
French puppet? Why did he fall so suddenly 
and so completely? Machiavelli, who attended 
Savonarola’s sermons and had a rather unex- 
pected respect for him, had him in mind when he 
said that ‘all armed prophets have conquered, 
whilst the unarmed ones have been destroyed.’ 
Why did Savonarola remain unarmed? What, in 
fact, was he trying to do? 

The art of popular biography has been subject 
to curious vicissitudes of fashion. The after- 
math of the First World War was the age of de- 
bunking, when Lytton Strachey and hordes of 
lesser fry painted in the warts of history’s tradi- 
tional heroes. This type of biography at least had 
the merit of counteracting the ‘great man’ history 
in which some of us were brought up at school. 
It did no harm. It was not so obviously political 
in its inspiration as the fashion which succeeded 
the Second World War, of rehabilitating the tra- 
ditional bad characters of history and of 
defending the establishment—any old establish- 
ment—against the idealistic rebels and martyrs 
Whom our old-fashioned Whig fathers used to 
admire. The modern biographer is more sympa- 
thetic to the hard-pressed administrator whose 
Plans are upset by such unruly characters. 
Galileo was not the disinterested pursuer of truth 
We used to believe in, but a fuzzy-minded intellec- 
tual incapable of seeing the consequences of his 
Subversive discoveries. Faced by such a man, the 
Inquisition, with its wider view of the best 
mMterests of society, had no alternative but to 
act or abdicate. Wyclif? He was just a trouble- 
maker who suffered from high blood pressure and 
disappointed ambition. The sixteenth-century 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Puritans? Tiresome, quarrelsome, donnish 
fellows, whom dear Archbishop Whitgift was 
well advised to clap in gaol. And Savonarola— 
how cheap and easy it would be to depict him as 
the rash unthinking demagogue, from whom 
Holy Church was saved only just in time by that 
misjudged man, Pope Alexander Borgia. 

It is to the credit of Marchese Ridolfi’s life of 
Savonarola* that it is not concerned with 
whitewashing the establishment. Alexander VI 
is ‘this infamous Pope,’ whose objections to 
Savonarola arose mainly from political con- 
siderations, and partly from understandable 
resentment of the friar’s public criticism of the 
Pope’s sex life. This is a biography of a more old- 
fashioned type. It is scholarly in its apparatus 
and in its concern for precise dating and docu- 
mentation. Yet it is conceived in black and 
white non-analytical terms. (‘Truly, the ignorant 
were, are and always will be the only enemies of 
Savonarola, the only slanderers of his doctrine.’) 
Savonarola’s enemies are described as ‘bad men,’ 
as no doubt they were; but with no indication of 
whether they were rich bad men or poor bad 
men, whether they disliked Savonarola because 
he was good, because he stirred up the lower 
orders, or because he was pro-French. (One of 
the few sociological generalisations occurs when 
an opponent of Savonarola’s is quoted as 
saying, after his execution, ‘Praise be to God, 
now we can practise sodomy.’ ‘It is not difficult,’ 
the Marchese comments, ‘to imagine what deeds 
followed such words.) We are told that 
Savonarola’s sermons ‘proposed many wise pro- 
visions to give greater perfection to the new 
government, but are not told what these wise 
provisions were. We are assured that ‘the 
boys of Florence . .. were more vicious and 
badly behaved than those of any other city in 
Italy,” but are not given the statistics on which 
this intriguing generalisation is based. The 
Marchese appears to regard some of Savona- 
rola’s prophecies as due to ‘supernatural 
revelation.” And at least one object of this 
book seems to be to urge Savonarola as a 
candidate for canonisation by the Roman 
church. The Marchese is therefore naturally 
very cross with protestant historians who commit 
‘a stupid and gratuitous outrage to the memory 
of Savonarola’ when they emphasise points of 
similarity with later protestant reformers. He is 
hardly less angry with ‘the republican and 
Jacobin portrait of the friar,’ which maligns ‘the 
great servant of God that Savonarola truly was.’ 

Despite its erudition, then, this book does not 
answer, or even ask, the important questions 
about Savonarola. What are we to make of him? 
First, pace the Marchese, we must note the at 





*Tue Lire oF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By 
Roberto Ridolfi. Translated by Cecil Grayson. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 35s.) 
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least superficial similarity between his rise to 
power and that of Zwingli in Zurich or Calvin in 
Geneva. Savonarola was supported mainly by 
smaller merchants and artisans, those who were 
later to be the driving force of popular protes- 
tantism. His ascendancy saw a revival of the silk 
and woollen industries in Florence, and of trade. 
His plain style of preaching, in contrast with the 
fashionable style of elaborate and artificial elo- 
quence, was designed to appeal to the lower 
middle class. So was his use of the printing 
press in a hitherto unprecedented way, which 
anticipates Luther. Savonarola’s ‘burning of the 
vanities’ also anticipates much of the popular 
element in later Puritanism. The objects of 
luxury burned belonged to the rich, and they 
were collected, amid jolly scenes, by those boys 
of the lower orders who until recently had been 
the wickedest in Italy. Savonarola’s sermons 
attacked, and his supporters overthrew, the 
sixty-year-old tyranny of the Medici, tempor- 
arily driving them from the city, and established 
a more democratic regime. But not too democra- 
tic: there were safeguards against the danger of 
the lower classes getting out of hand, of which 
the Marchese heartily approves, and which I 
fear Calvin would have approved equally. 


Secondly, there is Machiavelli’s shrewd point. 
Savonarola was undoubtedly a sincere reformer, 
nobody's stooge; but he was borne to power by 
the French invasion, and held it so long as a 
return of French armies seemed likely. His fall 
occurred the day after the death of Charles 
VIII. The Reformation later succeeded only in 
those countries where (for whatever reason) it 
won the support of the secular power; or where, 
as in Switzerland, exceptional geographical cir- 
cumstances allowed small units to survive in 
independence. Savonarola was a very adroit 
politician; but Florence could not brave the 
Pope without a protector. 

Thirdly, Marchese Ridolfi is right to emphasise 
that Savonarola did not want to be a heretic. 
Neither did Luther. Luther was forced into more 
extreme positions in the course of controversy 
with the Papacy, a controversy made possible 
only by the political backing which he enjoyed. 
Savonarola went pretty far in saying that he 
would always obey the Roman Church ‘except 
when its commands are against God or against 
charity.” When the Pope errs, he is no longer 
Pope, and is not to be obeyed. ‘If St. Peter him- 
self came on earth now and wished to reform 
the Church, he could not do so nay he would 
be put to death. Savonarola, like Luther, 
wanted to appeal against the Pope to a General 
Council called by the lay princes. Many of the 
friar’s works were published in protestant 
Germany, one with an introduction by Luther, 
who regarded Savonarola as a precursor. Pope 
Paul IV thought he was ‘another Martin Luther.’ 

Finally, we may concur with the Marchese in 
rejecting the legend that Savonarola was merely 
a gloomy killjoy, a reputation he shares, equally 
undeservedly, with the English Puritans. The 
man who wrote passionate canzoni in his youth; 
who preserved the Medici library from pillage; 
who was admired by Botticelli and Michelan- 
gelo, by Pico della Mirandola and Machiavelli, 
was hardly a mere barbarian. But we still need a 
biography which will tell us what he was. 
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Kingdom Come 


The American Federal Government. By Max 
Beloff. (O.U.P., 7s. 6d.) 

Proressor BeLorF begins this admirable book by 
recalling the great change which has taken place 
in our attitude to American institutions. We no 
longer think of the United States, as did de Toc- 
queville, as a type of democracy in action and the 
cause or the excuse for prophetic reflections on the 
coming age of the Common Man. Nor do we, 
since the rise of collectivism in Europe, see the 
United States as did Bryce in his earlier years as a 
laboratory of political and social experiment. The 
grounds for our study of American institutions 
today are more immediately pragmatic; inextric- 
ably involved as we are with the destiny of the 
United States, we have good practical reasons for 
trying to find out what makes Uncle Sam run, and 
how far and how fast and in what direction he is 
running. For this purpose The American Federal 
Government could not be improved on. In the 
short space allowed to authors in The Home 
University Library, Professor Beloff has managed 
to deal with every important topic with clarity, 
brevity and accuracy. He is astonishingly up to 
date and there can be nobody who studies the 
American political system who will not learn a 
great deal from him and find materials for fresh 
judgments. 

Professor Beloff’s assessment of the current 
working of the American system is objective, 
friendly, but in the best sense of the term critical. 
He does not ask, ‘Why have the Americans not 
got a Labour Party?’ Instead he outlines briefly 
and clearly the way in which the Welfare State has 
arrived in America. He can both set out the formal 
pattern of government and show the realities be- 
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The Solitary Singer : 


A Critical Biography of Walt Whitman 
GAY WILSON ALLEN 


Whitman's work continues to arouse controversy today 
as it did in his lifetime. This new study presents a clear 
and stimulating portrait of an exceptional poet. 2Is 


The World of Wiiliam Faulkner 
WARD L. MINER 


A fascinating exploration of the historical background 
and the geographical setting for Faulkner’s a+? 
10s 


The Enduring Art of Japan 

‘ LANGDON WARNER 
A superbly illustrated survey of the art and tradition 
of Japan. 14s 6d 





Psychology of Personality : 
Six Modern Approaches 


Edited by J. L. McCAREY 
14s 6d 
Evergreen Review No.7: 


The Eye of Mexico 


A special issue devoted to the literature and art of 
Mexico. 6s 6d 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Evergreen Review Volume | 


A bound edition of the first four numbers of the Review, 
several issues of which have long been out of print. 
Contributors include Beckett, lonesco, Sartre, Camus, 
Robbe-Grillet, Ginsberg, Kerouac. Ferlinghetti and 
many more. 3 gns 
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hind it. He knows that a great deal of the modern 
talk about restoring power to the states is mean- 
ingless cant in face of the increasing integration of 
the economy and the increasingly grave fiscal 
difficulties of many, or most, of the states. He is 
acutely aware of the shift in the role of the 
Supreme Court, though he might possibly have 
stressed the growing importance of the inferior 
federal courts in the integration crisis and in the 
application of a great deal of federal legislation. 
While his picture is generally optimistic, he 
expects more symmetry and formal efficiency from 
government than I do—in Washington or in Lon- 
don. This makes him, if not censorious, at times 
severe. Congress has many faults, but it is a living 
institution in a way that the House of Commons 
is not. It is true and regrettable that the Senate 
does not perform today the function it did in the 
past, of being the centre of a great debate; but 
our Own institutions hardly justify any attitude of 
snootiness. On one aspect of the relationship be- 
tween the President and Congress, I would not so 
much differ from Professor Beloff as make a 
separate emphasis. It is quite true that the average 
Congressman and the average Senator are resent- 
ful of the superior knowledge and possibly the 
superior manner of the executive officials they 
have to deal with. In modern conditions the 
Executive has immense advantages which it 
exploits. This causes human irritation. But a more 
serious charge can be brought against the Execu- 
tive, especially under President Eisenhower. It 
goes to great lengths to avoid providing Congress 
with adequate information. It insists on silence for 
security reasons when the only security involved 
is the comfort of the official. Quite often it is far 
from candid in the information it does provide, as 
the history of the Dixon-Yates contract shows. 
This, of course, is not admitted. Not long ago 1 


had a long conversation with a high Pentagog 
official who assured me that ‘they’ gladly gay 
Congress all the information it needed. I was ny 
convinced. If Congress feels frustrated, it is partly 
its own fault, the outcome of its refusal to reform 
itself and its committee system in particular, By 
Congress has a genuine grievance all the sam: 
It is perhaps because it has this grievance thy 
it now insists on calling itself “The Congress’ , 
form without historical justification which | an 
sorry to see Professor Beloff adopting. 
Everything that has happened this year bears 
out the lesson asserted and implied by Professo, 
Beloff, of the centrality of the Presidency; ang 
some of the most acute analyses of the system 
which he gives us deal with the working of ‘The 
White House,’ now an institution more than, 
dwelling-place. It is possible that the Presidency 
has become an office of intolerable burdensome. 
ness. But every attempt to transfer power els. 
where has broken down. As Mr. Truman put it 
‘The buck stops here,’ and President Eisenhower 
has belatedly learned this lesson. His original 
attempt, to which Professor Beloff is perhaps too 
kind, to rule as a constitutional monarch has 
broken down, and the attempt of Senator Lyndon 
Johnson to transfer the initiative to the Senate has 
also broken down. There must be a President ora 
mayor of the palace, or the government of the 
United States grinds to a halt. Whether, after our 
Suez adventure with the revealing light it cast on 
the realities of our Cabinet system, we are ina 
position to throw stones is doubtful. For good or 
ill, the American constitution has moved more and 
more to being an executive monarchy tempered by 
often belated congressional inquisitiveness. If itis 
not as centralised in effect as our government is, 
this is not necessarily a bad thing. 
D. W. BROGAN 


Savage Beauties 
Primitive Peoples Today. By Edward Weyer. (Hamish Hamilton, 63s.) 


Every academic discipline must have a subject 
matter and ‘The Study of Primitive Man’ is 
a decent compromise for a subject which has 
sometimes been more libellously defined as “The 
Study of Man (embracing Woman).’ The public 
knows what it means. Anthropologists study 
Australian aborigines but not Australians, 
Africans but not South Africans, American 
Indians but not Americans, Black men but not 
White. This discrimination is a by-product of the 
social Darwinism of the late nineteenth century, 
which equated anthropology with human pale- 
ontology. Just as, in botany and zoology, fossils 
can be used to display the steady progress of 
evolution from primitive simplicity to complex 
specialisation, so also, it was supposed, anthro- 
pology can display the savages of today as fossil- 
ised representatives of our primeval ancestors. 

The American author of this lovely picture 
book holds this view quite explicitly. He claims 
that anthropologists study aborigines because 
‘they might provide a mirror of the past’; primi- 
tive peoples are ‘tribal groups living close to 
nature and showing definite roots in the prehis- 
toric past’; ‘Eskimo culture gives us our best 
opportunity to observe what life was like in the 
Ice Age’; ‘the Arunta are as perfect an example 
of Stone Age people as we have’; even the Lapps 
are ‘a remnant race, reminiscent of the. Palzo- 
lithic era.’ 

There are very few contemporary British an- 
thropologists who would accept this kind of 
definition of their subject-matter, which must sug- 
gest to many people the cartoonists’ image of an 
ape-like caveman brandishing a spiked club and 


dragging his captured wife behind him by the 
hair. And indeed, despite Dr. Weyer’s formal re- 
pudiation of the notion that Primitive People are 
‘of low intellect, crude habits and brutish in- 
pulses,’ he seems to go out of his way to refer w 
human sacrifices, ceremonial cannibalism, sexual 
promiscuity, genital mutilation, and other per 
versions of conventional American morality. His 
blurb-writer makes it perfectly clear that it is 
sensationalism of this kind which is supposed {0 
sell the book. 

Even beastly savages can be beautiful, and Dr. 
Weyer’s photographers have done a splendid job, 
but here again there are regrettable implica 
tions. Most of the pictures exploit the fact thi! 
dark skins and bright colours show up welll 
tropical sunlight, with the result that, if it wast! 
for the Lapps and the Hairy Ainus, one wouid 
suppose that the only general characteristic of 
Primitive People is their state of approximalt 
nudity. The general effect is a kind of Folies 
Bergére view of anthropology. Doubtless Dt 
Weyer’s specimens are all very proper subjecs 
for anthropological investigation, but this is 0% 
because of their clothes or the lack of them. An 
equally exotic collection of semi-naked bodies 
and curious garments might have been recorded 
from the beaches of St. Tropez—and heaven for- 
bid that we should rate Miss Brigitte Bardot a5" 
any sense a primitive. ae 

In Dr. Weyer’s view, literacy is the critical fac 
tor which distinguishes primitive from civili 
man, but it seems to me to be more a question 
bulldozers and bathtaps. In this book, Primitivé 
People are people without gadgets, ‘the naked 
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almost possessionless Australian, still hurling his 
spear with a throwing stick invented in the palzo- 
lithic period.’ But the variety of such peoples is 
rather limited, and if technology is the yardstick, 
it must be a matter of degree. Dr. Weyer is not 
quite sure where to draw the line. The Incas with 
“heir highly developed arts and elaborate govern- 
mental organisation’ are not to be rated among 
the Primitives, but since bathing belles of Bali 
have to be got into the book somehow, we find 
that the Balinese rice terraces ‘represent the most 
ambitious agricultural projects carried out by 
people lacking engineering science.” This seems a 
thin excuse. What is ‘engineering science’ and 
when did it begin? What price the Pyramids and 
the Parthenon? The primitive product of a pre- 
industrial society? Yes, true enough. 

It is not merely a white man’s prejudice which 
inclines us to make technical apparatus the test 
of civilised virtue. The industrial and scientific 
revolutions of the past two centuries have, in 2 
genuine sense, set a great gulf between our own 
civilisation and that of our predecessors and oi 
our less sophisticated neighbours. But this gulf is 
not of the kind implied by Dr. Weyer’s use of the 
word “Primitive. There is nothing in the least 
primeval about the ‘technically underdeveloped’ 
societies of the present day. In terms of scientific 
gadgetry our own Elizabethan ancestors were 
quite as far removed from us as are the contem- 
porary Balinese. 

if it be true, as Dr. Weyer’s title implies, that 
the population of our present world can usefully 
be placed in two great categories, the Civilised 
and the Primitive, then the distinction must lie 
between people like ourselves who are dependent 
on the products of large-scale industry and the 
intricacies of international commerce and those 
others who still have the economic orientation of 
a peasant farmer in that they expect to satisfy the 
great bulk of their daily needs from the direct 
product of their own labour. The difference be- 
tween these two types of economic system is very 
fundamental, but we surely need not conclude 
that all the simpler forms of order are mere fos- 
silised anachronisms. It is true that anthropolo- 
gists concentrate their main attention on societies 
of this latter, self-sufficient type, but they do so 
not on account of any supposed antiquity or per- 
versity of custom, but simpiy because any varia- 
tions in modes of social or economic organisation 
are interesting phenomena in themselves. The an- 
thropologist is interested in possible ways of ex- 
ist’ 2 
1 Weyer refers to stages in the development 
oi Culture. There have likewise been stages in 
the development of anthropology, and on this 
basis Dr. Weyer himself is something of a Prirni- 
tive. When he describes a tribal people he simply 
lists a miscellaneous collection of odd customs. 
The Jivaro wear lip plugs, shrink heads, indulge 
in ritual vomiting, use poisoned darts, initiate 
dogs, practise the levirate. The emphasis is en- 
lirely upon the bizarre and the exotic; there is no 
attempt whatsoever to provide us with an all- 
round picture of the society or to indicate how 
the Peoples concerned maintain themselves in 
economic existence. 

A more recent breed of anthropologists (those 
known as Functionalists) pursue their calling in a 
different way. They are concerned in the first 
Place to know how a particular society can man- 
age to exist at all. What is the process of its sub- 
Sistence? What is the technique of maintaining 
law and order? What kinds of continuing institu- 
lion permit culture to be transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation? These are the problems which 
Feally interest us. It might be that the weird cus- 
toms which Dr. Weyer writes about are inierest- 


ing, they may even be important, but it is not the 
anthropologist’s proper function to evoke gasps 
of astonishment. His real task is to try to under- 
stand how it is that behaviour which seems 
strange to us Can appear common sense to the 
performer. And that kind of understanding can 
only be achieved by placing oddities of custom 
firmly in the context of more mundane affairs. A 
description of the English which concerned itself 
exclusively with football at Wembley and sex-life 
in Hyde Park could scarcely be regarded as pro- 
viding a balanced picture of our whole society. 

The publishers, the author and a multitude of 
photographic contributors can be congratulated 
on producing a splendid piece of visual entertain- 
ment, but this should not be mistaken for an in- 
troduction to modern anthropology. Incidentally, 
the haywire pagination and the lack of biblio- 
graphy would drive any serious reader crazy in 
ten minutes. EDMUND LEACH 


Red Limelight 


Stalingrad — Point of Return. By Rona!d Seth. 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 


THE name of Stalingrad has a Homeric ring. But 
just as Troy towers were burned for a light 
woman, so, one is tempted to say, Stalingrad was 
razed for a whim: just as the Greeks and Trojans 
suffered ten years for a prince’s frolic, so the 
Russians and the Germans, in their monstrous 
courage, endured long agonies of cold and dirt 
and degradation for . . . nothing at all. Not long 
after the attack started Stalingrad had become a 
mere shell: there were no factories left, no pro- 
visions and no shelter; even the strategic value 
of the ground on which the city stood was dubious 
to say the least. So why? 

Mr. Ronald Seth, explaining the position with 
deftness and clarity, is able to ask this question 
with pertinence and answer it with conviction. 
Stalingrad, from being Hitler’s whim, became his 
obsession: while on the other hand, from being a 
mere rallying-point for the Russians, it then be- 
came to them at once a symbol of the Russia they 
were defending and a sign that its holy soil was 
ultimately inviolable. If Stalingrad stands, then 
Russia stands: of such is the stuff of war. 

All of this, what the military pundits call the 
bigger picture, is admirably done by Mr. Seth; 
and he is also firm and clear when giving a more 
detailed account, when describing the tactics and 
conduct of the battle within and around the city. 
But now for a complaint. Mr. Seth, given tardy 
but comprehensive assistance by the Russians, 
was able to meet several survivors of the holo- 
caust and decided to tell a large part of his story 
from the ‘human’ angle. Long passages consist 
of the hour-to-hour adventures of Comrades X, 
Y and Z, minutely recollected and complete with 
full dialogue. Nor would one carp at this, for 
its effect is vivid and often thrilling, were it not 
that there emerges, from the mass of anecdotage, 
a kind of fulsome and uncritical admiration for 
all things Russian which I found nauseating. It 
reminded me of nothing so much as those appall- 
ing war-time films which the Americans used to 
make about Russia before the split, films in which 
everything and everybody was sweetness, devo- 
tion and chastity, tilling the fields all day and 
going to the ballet all night. This is not to detract 
from the merits of Mr. Seth’s presentation 
of the battle—in. so far, that is, as he confines 
himself to military terms. But I don’t want to be 
told about love at first sight between heroic teen- 
agers. who part on the banks of the Volga but 
meet again to plight their troth years later... . 
In the front row at Swan Lake, one imagines. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Old Soldier 


Wellingtonian Studies: Essays on the first Duke 
of Wellington. Edited by Michael Howard. 
(Wellington College, 7s.) 

THis country is terrified of its generals becoming 

its political leaders, justly enough by foreign ex- 

perience. At the end of the war, one or two stories 
appeared in which Montgomeroid marshals 
jeeped into Westminster Palace Yard and had the 

Members doubled off to a Whitehall salvage 

centre with their maces at the trail. This is what 

one expects of governing marshals, and what one 
should expect. But on the few occasions when 
the situation has offered itself in this county, 

British institutions have shown themselves excep- 

tionally well equipped to absorb, if not quite to 

satisfy, the energies of unemployed soldiers: un- 
like Slobodnia’s, our institutions have immense 
and intimidating prestige, and unlike those of the 

United States they do not allow ruling generals 

to conceal the fact that they are leaving the real 

executive choices in the hands of professional 
administrators. 

The Duke of Wellington, as Prime Minister, 
had not the slightest wish to override existing 
institutions. On the contrary, he liked them only 
too well, and an essay by Mr. Michael Howard 
in this centenary collection of studies of the Duke 
shows that he approved, for instance, of the 
chaotic division of parliamentary responsibility 
for the Army. Perhaps he did so a little because 
he felt that the Army was the Crown’s, and dis- 
liked effective control by Parliament. And he 
certainly suffered at times from a White House- 
like remoteness from public opinion—he thought 
it worthless and so nobody bothered to com- 
municate it to him. However, he possessed one 
exceptional resource which sprang from his mili- 
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Introducing a powerful young American writer 


‘He writes with impressive grace and assurance.” 

V. S. NAIPUL : NEW STATESMAN 

‘A first rate collection of short stories as 
elemental as a Border Ballad and as gripping. 

MAIDA STANIER : OXFORD MAIL 
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Pueblo 


MICHEL-DROIT 
Translated by Edward Hyams 


‘A highly original theme. The hero of Pueblo is a 
truly tragic figure .. . The incidental descriptive 
passages, whether of pueblo culture, bullfighting, or 
the visions induced by peyotl (a kind of mescalin) 
are superb, and Edward Hyams'’s crisp translation 
does them ample justice.” 

PETER GREEN : DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘With an acute, even poetic insight Michei-Droit 
enters the boy’s troubled mind. The novel has 
episodes in which action and colour are strikingly 
vivid.” THE SCOTSMAN 
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tary career: his power to change course radically 
and without embarrassment. 

Soldiers can do this. There is no politicians’ 
prudishness in war about a change of tactic—on 
the contrary. It is not so much that soldiers lack 
political principle as that they are not obsessed 
with any need for superficial consistency and 
continuity as substitutes for principle. The Con- 
servative Party owes much to Wellington for his 
change of front over Emancipation in 1818, for 
their professionals might easily have trimmed 
along into an Irish war. 

The five Old Weilingtonian historians who con- 
tributed to this small book have all written illus- 
triously well and the result is surely the 
best short study of the Duke which exists, Sir 
Harold Nicolson in particular helps to complete 
the history of the Duke's career by recalling his 
diplomatic work between 1815 and about 1830, 
and defends his way of setting about Europe as 
sounder diplomacy than Canning’s: ‘confidence 
which is based on credit is the true aim of inter- 
national intercourse.’ Wellington believed in non- 
intervention by the Concert of Europe in the 
affairs of weaker States, but he did not believe in 
backing rebel dependencies against the powers of 
the Concert, as Canning did. Sir Harold regards 
such courses as Canning’s as ‘clever’ diplomacy, 
‘always dangerous and never durably effective.’ 
Wellington’s work in France at the Restoration 
to arrange the country’s safe recovery from war 
and dictatorship has a sanity which shames our 
own ambiguous dealings with Germany this 
century. 

Mr. Piers Mackesy writes of Wellington as a 
general, discussing though not quite solving the 
question of whether he should be declared a 
mainly defensive tactician, and Mr. M. G. Brock 
writes a sharp appreciation of the Duke as a 
statesman. The book begins with a happy essay 


THE HOUSEMAIDS 
WERE BOUGHT 
TO MEASURE 


The housemaids at Woburn Abbey 
between the Wars—about thirty of them 
—were all at least five feet ten inches tall. 
“They were,” the present Duke of 
Bedford says, “ more or less bought to 
measure”. There was also a brewery— 
but the beer was used only for scrubbing 
the oak floors. 

The “Showman Duke’s” autobiog- 
raphy, ‘A Silver-plated Spoon’, points 
a fascinating contrast between those 
palmy days of over £200,000 a year 
income and today’s hard times of half- 
a-crown-a-nob visitors. 

Extracts from this racy, readable book 
appear in the September WORLD 
DIGEST. With 50,000 words more on 
another 33 varied and interesting topics, 
you have an enjoyable and informative 
pocketful that is splendid value for 1/6d. 
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on the man himself by Giles St. Aubyn: 
Wellington showed in his personal life the same 
tart disinclination to linger on lost battlefields 
that saved his name in politics. ‘Is it not the most 
extraordinary thing you ever heard of?’ he ex- 
claimed over his own choice of a wife. “Would 
you ever have believed that anybody could have 
been such a damned fool?’ 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Band of Hope 


The United Nations as a Political Institution. By 
H. G. Nicholas, (O.U.P., 21s.) 

WHat sort of an organisation is the United 
Nations? A relic of the Second World War coali- 
tion, or the basis of a future Parliament of Man? 
A band of Big Brothers imposing peace on the 
troublesome smaller nations, or a band of Bandas 
stirring up irresponsible trouble for the misunder- 
stood colonial powers? 

The British press and Government do not pay 
much attention to these questions, preferring to 
ask how many divisions the United Nations has. 
Yet I doubt whether this scepticism reflects public 
opinion, which in the months before Suez showed 
that 84 per cent. of the people thought our dispute 
with Egypt should be settled through the United 
Nations. That was a phenomenon the Govern- 
ment ignored to its discomfort. 

Here at last is an excellent, unemotional 
account of what the United Nations is and how it 
got that way, ready for those who wish to follow 
this autumn’s Assembly—complete with Mr. 
Khrushchev and all. Mr. Nicholas shows us how 
the United Nations has developed, not as its 
founders intended, but as its members have 
allowed it to. Designed as the bond of unity be- 
tween the Big Five who were to police the mis- 
chievous smaller powers, it has become an instru- 
ment whereby the smaller powers jointly police 
the great when they seem hell-bent on mischief. 
With its Foundation Charter completed a few 
weeks before Hiroshima it has adapted itself to 
the nuclear age by mobilising world opinion 
against any powers—however big—which seem 
to be going too near the brink. This has usually 
proved effective. 

In many ways the United Nations has come 
to reflect the reality of world power; as Mr. 
Nicholas points out, the veto now represents the 
reluctance to start a nuclear war; the Security 
Council has become not a policeman but a per- 
manent conference of ambassadors seeking to 
moderate disputes; the Assembly is extremely 
ill-organised—so is the world of sovereign States 
—but it can act as a jury which gives a clear in- 
dication of world opinion. 

That is the cheerful side of the picture. But this 
book does not overlook the failures. The United 
Nations could not force Russia to do anything it 
did not want to do about Hungary in 1956-57. 
However, it would be foolish not to realise how 
tremendously the Soviet’s international policies 
were injured by the publicity given to their bru- 
tality in the United Nations debate. 

Perhaps a more serious criticism of the whole 
operation of the United Nations is the irrespon- 
sible utopianism of many of its debates and reso- 
lutions, in particular, Mr. Nicholas says, of the 
Economic and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council. Here the difficulty arises from the sharp 
division between power and responsibility. A few 
rich nations and a few colonial-administering 
nations face the many who have neither wealth 
nor colonies. Inevitably the many try to blackmail 
the few by passing pious resolutions, which they 
hope will be implemented, and know will not be. 
The result is that the rich powers distrust this 
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section of the United Nations and refuse tg 
channel their economic aid to the poorer coup. 
tries through it. A great misfortune. 

What is needed is that a major United Nations 
figure should arise who will make the economic 
and social services of the United Nations as jp. 
dispensable as Dag Hammarskjéld has made jts 
political services. In his chapter on the Secre. 
tariat (there are 3,000 UN civil servants in New 
York) Mr. Nicholas quietly makes clear what 
colossal burdens the Secretary-General has 
shouldered as the Great Powers have begun to 
‘disengage’ in the Middle East. Today the peace 
of the Middle East (and that means the world) 
depends on the United Nations (and that means 
in this instance the Secretary-General). 

The United Nations has become one of the 
Great Powers in the world today; its influence 
has increased, is increasing and is most unlikely to 
be diminished in the period of dismantling the 
Cold War which lies ahead. It is worth our while 
to know about an institution which affects us so 
much, and this book is a very good guide. 
WILLIAM CLARK 


Confidential Doorman 


George of the Ritz. By George Criticos, as told 
to George Viner. (Heinemann, 21s.) 

WHEN George Criticos, a Cretan waiter formerly 
of Shepheard’s and the Therapia ‘Palace Hotel, 
arrived in London in 1910, it was, characteristi- 
cally, under the patronage of a British admiral 
serving in the Mediterranean. Criticos couldn't 
speak English, perhaps, but he could always boast, 
by way of a reference, ‘I have only known the 
best people!’ Having spent most of his life since 
as hall porter at the Ritz—becoming, in effect, 
society’s favourite doorman—he could say the 
same today. He was ‘Valentino’ to the King of 
Spain, ‘George, you old devil’ to the Countess of 
Warwick, and, most gratifying of all, ‘Honour 
able’ to the Aga Khan who, for thirty-five years, 
employed him as banker, punter and general 
agent. The elder Gulbenkian tipped him a box 
of carrots; Paul Getty asked him to translate 
Greek letters; Michael Arlen talked to him abou! 
his ‘society Westerns’; Princess Alexandra of 
Greece told him, before anyone else, of her et 
gagement to King Peter of Jugoslavia. 

This position gave him only a moment's uneasé. 
While staying with Sir Basil Zaharoff, the arma 
ments dealer and a later patron, at Monte Carlo, 
he confided that he hated his job: ‘. . . it means 
you are something of a beggar, and I hate to beg: 
Sir Basil, who solved his parking problems with 
a £2 tip to the nearest policeman (‘I know you 
are a married man with a wife and children’), wa 
able .to reassure him: ‘My boy, you are wrong 

. whatever people give to you they give b& 
cause you deserve it.’ Criticos returned to his desk 
behind the revolving doors. Maybe what helped 
was his ready self-identification with the rich. He, 
too, while helping an Austrian count to spend 
£300,000 in two years just before the Great 
War, had known what it was to throw five-pound 
notes in the air at Finsbury Park skating rink, 
and to drive chorus girls home to Streatham 
There were the cases of Scotch at Christmas, the 
trips to Deauville with the Aga Khan, and, after 
a good win at the races, ‘more shoes from 
McAffee’s, or Maxwell’s, or Lobb’s, to add to my 
riot inconsiderable collection of thirty pairs—th 
odd times when he lived like a lord. We have the 
word of Princess Marthe Bibesco for. it th! 
Criticos has remained ‘the same polite, fra 
likeable, courteous person’ through it all. In thal 
he must be exceptional. Tipping is not 4 
business. GEOFFREY NIC 
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The Big Store 


Bond Street Story. By Norman Collins. (Collins, 16s.) 
The Drummond Tradition. By Charles Mercer. (Putnam, 12s. 6d.) 
H. M. Pulham, Esquire. By John P. Marquand. (Collins, 16s.) 


One of the simpler and more meaningless ways 
of writing a novel is to take a building and recount 
the lives of its tenants; what might be called the 
‘meanwhile, two floors above . . .”, or egg-box, 
approach to the art of fiction. But certain prac- 
fitioners of the craft of pleasing the public have 
known how to go one better. Grand Hotels and 
three-star restaurants are their chosen stamping- 
grounds and the reader gets not only the hopes 
and fears of a dozen assorted characters but a 
breathtaking tour of high-class life thrown in: 
this is the ‘all the world loves a head waiter’ 
variant. Now comes another tilt at the genre. Mr. 
Norman Collins’s latest revolves, in so far as it 
can be said to move at all, round Rammell’s, a 
sort of supra-Harrods (‘Letters addressed simply 
to Rammell’s, England, find their way to Bond 
Street all right’). All walks of store life are repre- 
sented, from spry old Sir Harry himself, who 
simply won't leave well alone, via comical Mr. 
Bloot, the senior shop-walker, right down to in- 
significant Ireen whose dad wangles her in against 
her will. Other puppets are Mr. Privett, who is 
never so happy as with his model yacht on the 
Highgate ponds; Marcia, top model on her way 
down, fast approaching the age of assent; the 
Managing Director with his culture-mad ununder- 
standing wife; and the Managing Director’s son 
Tony, who drops all his adolescent nonsense 
about the Arts and makes good when the old man 
has his heart-attack. 

A note on the jacket lets us know that 
‘All in all, Bond Street Story is half a dozen 
different novels in one . . .°; and there can be no 
quarrel with this. In fact, two of them occurred 
to me right away, Angel Pavement and Richard 
Aldington’s Seven Against Reeves, though I 
should hasten to add that both these undistin- 
guished fictions are whole arcades ahead of Mr. 
Collins's book. For, leaving aside the author’s 
massive assumption that all of his characters 
below the rank of director will have odd names 
and talk in funny spelling: ignoring if one can 
the sheer weary inaccuracies (one of England’s 
‘top models’ would not be working full time for 
a store); conceding Mr. Collins his facetiousness, 
his reworking of stock literary types, his nudging 


has still to undergo an appalled confrontation 
with his style. The writing is so raggedly perfunc- 
tory, so peppered with full stops and hesitancies, 
that I had the illusion of a tired voice issuing 
from a tape recorder. 

Charles Mercer’s Drummonds are in a slightly 
more virile, American tradition. You are aware, 
for all their conventional gestures, that he is doing 
his level best by them, not standing back to twitch 
at their vowels and mannerisms. Young Drew 
Drummond has disappointed his father, the 
General, by taking to the Italian hills after cover- 
ing himself with glory in the two most recent 
wars. There are danger signals that he may be 
seduced by the Mediterranean into leaving the 
regular army for good. So the General sets off for 
Italy with his doglike ex-sergeant servant Harry, 
plotting to haul his son back into the Drummond 
Tradition, essentially martial, by invoking his aid 
in writing their family history. Two American 
girls—Marcia (again!), just married to a queer 
Count who has immediately deserted her, and 
hence a rather queer Countess; and Jane, a whole- 
some beauty, hopefully imported by the General 
as a prospective military wife for Drew—provide 
the required feminine relief, and surprisingly 
tame it is till the very end when there are some 
improbable switches. The main stresses of the plot 
tug around the father-son relationship which, at 
one moment, through the irony of Drew’s greater 
knowledge of some ancestral skulduggery, 
threatens to come alive. But the book as a whole 
is not a whole. It shows every sign of meditative 
planning: there are quite neat pastiches of old 
diaries, quite revealing flashbacks to Drew’s 
bullied boyhood; but the central issues, such as 
they are (where does duty lie? what is love?), 
are not so much resolved as dissolved finally in 
the first sentimentalities to hand, a deathly in- 
adequacy reflected in Mr. Mercer’s lucid yet 
strangely inert prose. 

Mr. Marquand’s sentimentalities are much 
better disguised for the most part, and there is no 
question about his reissued H. M. Pulham, Es- 
quire being the most rewarding of this week’s 
meagre selection. It’s an interesting book to come 
back to after a lapse of several years. For one 
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surely have been for the flock of efficient second- 
rate urban novels coming out of America since 
the war. Few of them, however, have caught the 
distinctive urbanity of his reporting, his excellent 
comic sense. It’s as if he had taken over Babbitt 
and made him fit for the New Yorker. Henry 
Pulham, the narrator, invited to write his per- 
sonal history for the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his Harvard Class, sets his life in nostalgic review. 
‘Most of them have been so busy working that 
they haven't had time to do anything,’ says the 
yearbook secretary, and her comment echoes out 
over the leisurely recapitulation of Pulham’s 
entrapment: the girl he loved and the girl he 
married, the job he enjoyed and the job he has 
ended with, the life he might have wanted and 
the life he’s got. Mr. Marquand, of course, de- 
lights in ironies and, since he can handle them so 
devastatingly, it’s all the more irritating that he 
allows himself to deploy so many; in the process 
he nearly twists Pulham in two. Towards the end, 
when Henry returns from summer vacation and 
his wife has patently been conducting an affair 
with his best friend, the difficulties of presenting 
his ‘innocent’ report to the worldly reader are 
almost too much even for Mr. Marquand: H. M. 
Pulham might be mistaken for H. M. Benchley. 


JOHN COLEMAN 


All One 


A Book of Ireland. Edited by Frank O'Connor. 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 


Sucn is the wealth of appropriate material (Ire- 
land is surely richer in this respect than any com- 
parable country) that it would be possible to 
make half a dozen bedside books of this kind 
without any lowering of the standard. My only 
regret is that there should be no extract by or 
about Thomas Davis, who more than anybody 
was responsible for reviving the idea of an Irish 
literature comprising all the country’s cultural 
streams, for this book—with its agreeable range 
from translations from the Gaelic to extracts 
from The Irish R.M.—is a product of the Davis 
tradition. Otherwise the text is delightful. But 
why the corny captions to the pictures? And the 
feeble ‘link’ pieces put in to explain or introduce 
the text? Sarah Curran’s grief for Robert Emmet 
(one of these asserts) was ‘so great she died of 
a broken heart.’ On the contrary, within a couple 
of years she was contentedly married to a Major 
Spurgeon, grateful, what’s more, for his assist- 
ance in having helped her to recover from past 
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THE OLD LADY SNUBBED 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir would be ungrateful of me to 
devote the first of two articles on 
the Radclifie Report to carping 
criticism of its monetary state- 
ments. I prefer to begin with a 
psalm of praise and thankful- 
ness. It is good to get 360 pages 
of calm, balanced comment on 
the monetary system; it is on 
the whole a fine essay in eco- 
nomic empiricism. A critical but 
unbiased report on monetary 
policy was long overdue and we must all be grate- 
ful to Lord Boothby for having pressed for it 
for years in the House of Commons—not to 
mention those of us who served on his pressing 
committee—and to Mr. Macmillan for having 
listened to him—and us—and above all for 
having appointed a clear-minded lawyer as 
chairman. It is obvious that Lord Radcliffe was 
determined to avoid on the one hand the tech- 
nical jargon of the economists and on the other 
the ritualistic mumbo-jumbo of the City fathers. 
The report was truly a lawyer’s judgment. 
Incidentally it took two years to deliver—a mass 
of evidence was taken which will be published 
in the autumn—and it cost £18,000. It was 
worth every penny of it—its educational value 
alone is inestimable—and it should be made 
compulsory reading for Members of Parliament 
and especially for candidates in the coming 
election who were planning to talk their quota 
of economic nonsense. 

The outstanding feature of the report is, I 
think, that it puts monetary measures and their 
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managers in their proper places. Chapter 9, on 
the organisation and status of the Bank of 
England, is of first importance. The Act of 1946 
made the Bank subservient to the Government 
but allowed it to have a life of its own with a 
Governor capable of generating and tendering 
advice to the Chancellor. The wording of the 
Act was none too clear and the Committee bluntly 
suggest that the Bank has been putting the wrong 
construction on it. After declaring that the 
Treasury could give such directions to the Bank 
as it thinks necessary in the public interest, the 
Act left ‘the affairs of the Bank’ to be managed 
by the Court. The Bank witnesses told the 
Committee that they regarded the ‘affairs of the 
Bank, for which they had ‘first’ and ‘direct’ 
responsibility, as being the fixing of Bank rate 
and the management of the money market, etc., 
while the management of the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account and exchange control were 
purely ‘agency’ functions. The Committee dis- 
agreed with that view and with the opinion of 
other witnesses that the central bank should be 
assured complete independence from _ political 
influence. Monetary policy, in the Committee's 
conception, is not to be looked upon as a form 
of economic strategy ‘which pursues its own 
independent objectives’ (like ‘hard’ money). It 
is part of the country’s economic policy as a 
whole and this policy may demand supplemen- 
tary, non-monetary measures such as control 
of hire-purchase, of capital issues and of in- 
vestment. The Bank, say the Committee, is 
therefore merely an executant in the monetary 
field of the current economic policy of the 
Government—I made the same point in a recent 
article on the Bank’s annual report—and the 
problem of finding the right relationship between 
Treasury and Bank is merely one of organising 
the best way to exchange views and advices. 

The Committee’s proposals for improving this 
organisation will no doubt shock the City. They 
recommend the setting up of an advisory 
Standing Committee to keep under review ‘all 
matters relating to the co-ordination of monetary 
policy as a whole,’ its membership being the 
Chancellor as chairman, the Economic Secre- 
tary aS deputy chairman, the Governor, Deputy 
Governor and two others from the Bank, four 
from the Treasury and two from the Board of 
Trade. This implies, as they admit, some dim- 
inution of the influence of the Governor and the 
Bank, but they do not think that the weight of 
policy-making should fall, as it does today, on 
the Governor himself. They soften the blow to 
the Governor’s prestige with these honeyed 
words: ‘It is no more than a reflection of the 
changed aspect of monetary policy .. . that 
decisions about the courses which the Bank is 
to pursue can no longer be disposed of either 
according to a single set of working principles 
or by a single self-contained governing body.’ 
Shade of Montagu Norman! What a snub to 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street! The 
Committee even recommend (which I do not 
agree with) that changes in Bank rate should 
be announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and not by the Court of the Bank! It was almost 
an anti-climax for the Committee to bless the 
institution of part-time directors of the Bank. 
Having robbed the- Court of its Bank rate 
powers and prescience, the part-time directors 
drop naturally into their unimportant place. 

The Old Lady comes in for a lot more criticism 
in respect of her old-fashioned ways. The 
meagreness of her annual report, they say, ‘has 


become a byword.’ The weekly Bank return ‘ng 
longer performs its intended function of Proving 
to the public that the Bank of England is be. 
having itself according to accepted prin 
ciple. Nevertheless—and in spite of a contrary 
recommendation by the Macmillan Committee 
in 1931—the Bank clings to the ancient form?’ 
The Committee therefore recommend a revival 
of the 1844 idea that the Bank should publish 
certain key figures exposing its operation in the 
monetary system. They would like to see regular 
and frequent publication, coinciding with the 
clearing banks’ statements, of bankers’ deposits, 
non-residents’ deposits, holdings of Treasury 
bills and government bonds, etc. Incidentally, 
as regards bonds, they object to the Bank's 
customary announcements of full subscription 
to issues which are in fact often taken up in 
large part by the Issue Department. They suggest, 
as I did recently, that the authorities should 
announce the amount of an issue actually sold 
outside the ‘Departments’ after the closing of 
the lists. To one who has written for twenty-five 
years against the absurd secrecies and obscurant- 
ism of the Bank of England these recommenda- 
tions come as a breath of the freshest air. 

The lack of statistical information which has 
hitherto made it impossible for the Bank or the 
Treasury to judge the likely effects of the 
monetary measures they were applying receives 
much emphasis in the Committee’s report. The 
recommendation is made that the Bank should 
have a strong Economic Intelligence Department 
and that the head of it should have the rank of 
executive director. I think there is some danger 
in the latter proposal. A Governor who resented 
the directions of the Chancellor might be tempted 
to employ a ‘tame’ economist who would oppose 
the chief economic adviser at the Treasury. By 
all means let the Bank have a strong fact-finding, 


. Statistical department, but do not duplicate 


economic advice. Professional economists rarely 
agree among themselves and we do not want 
clandestine economic warfare between Bank and 
Treasury. 

(To be concluded) 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE gilt-edged market fell sharply on Tuesday. 

It was upset by the rise in the American 
Treasury bill rate from 3.42 per cent. to 3.82 
per cent., the highest in twenty-six years. It was 
also shocked by the Radcliffe Committee’ 
Report. The fact that the Committee made a full 
disclosure of the action taken by the Government 
last year in stopping a sharp rise in gilt-edged 
prices and approved of the action has under- 
mined market confidence. The Committee made 
things worse by throwing such cold water on Sir 
Roy Harrod’s idea that a 3 per cent. return on 
Jong-term bonds is a normal rate to which the 
market is likely to return in the absence of 
abnormal circumstances. They supported the 
common view that there were three major 
factors—the steady increase in government debt, 
the expectation of continuing inflation and the 
investment shift towards equities—which were 
tending to drag up the level of bond yields and 
seemed to think that a continuance of ™ 
erately high rates was reasonable even at times 
of slackness in production (though not im # 
serious slump). So they accept the prevailing 
high level of the long-term rate of interest 4 
hold out no hope of a rise in the gilt-ed 
market. War Loan fell sharply and after a loss 
1 5/16 was yielding 5} per cent. at 654. 
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Fraser and the Stores 


The jobbers in the store share market always 
believed that Mr. Fraser would win the battle 
for contro of HARRODS. ‘He showed greater 
resolution, he was quick to buy the UNITED 
prapery block of Harrods preference, he offered 
the most cash and he undertook to enfranchise his 
yoteless shares. The attempt of the Establishment 
jo swing the deal to DEBENHAMS deservedly 
failed. Should HOUSE OF FRASER be bought on the 
fall? The ‘A’ shares have fallen- by 30 per cent. 
from 45s. 9d. to 31s. 9d. and at this price return 
over 6 per cent. on the indicated 40 per cent. 
dividend. At the moment of writing it is, of 
course. cheaper to buy Fraser through Harrods 
assented at 136s. 9d. Deducting 68s. 6d. cash 
you get 2} Fraser shares at the equivalent price 
of 30s.. which would yield nearly 6; per cent. 
The potential earnings of the new group are 
difficult to gauge. The House of Fraser, with 
assets of £30 million and sixty-two stores in all, 
includes twenty stores in Glasgow, one in 
Harrogate. nine in the north-east (Binns) and 
three in half a mile of Kensington High Street— 
Barkers. Pontings and Derry and Toms. The 
Harrods group includes D. H. Evans, Dickins 
and Jones. Kendal Milne and Rackhams—in all 
nine stores with assets of £22} million. Potentially 
the most valuable of the Harrods assets is the 
new store, to cost £34 million, in Birmingham— 
the store which attracted UNITED DRAPERY. Mr. 
Fraser paid thirty times earnings for Harrods. 
but when the 11.000 square feet of central hall 
and other waste places in the Knightsbridge block 
are put to sales use he should be able to increase 
its earning power. Anyway. he thinks he has 
secured a ‘bargain’ and Fraser shares may be a 
dargain too 


COMPANY NOTES 


~ extract from the chairman's statement of 
International Tea Stores appeared in our 
issue of August 14. Mr. William Bolwell, the 
chairman, explained that the decline in the 
group’s trading profit for the year to May 2, 1959, 
was due to severe competition by price cutting 
and to rising costs. The net profit after tax was 
£497.928 on the capital doubled by a free scrip 
issue last year and the dividend was 10 per cent. 
The company was one of the first in this country 
to change over to self-service trading; this policy 
continues and is sure to be beneficial, although 
costly. By the énd of the current trading year, 
263 shops will have been converted to self-ser- 
vice. This is being done by retention of profits 
and by selling certain freehold properties to the 
Legal and General Insurance Company, which 
leases them back on long leases. The company’s 
modernisation and expansion programme will no 
doubt pay off and justify the present yield of 
4.2 per cent. on the 5s. ordinary shares at IIs. 9d. 
Mr. N. M. Jensen, chairman of Tunnel Port- 
land Cement (an extract from his speech was 
given in our issue of August 21), reports hope- 
fully to stockholders, in that he advises that de- 
liveries for the home market for the June quarter 
this year were 20 per cent. up on those of last 
vear: but he says that at present he cannot see any 
improvement in the cement export market. It 
should be noted that the price of cement has 
not been increased since July, 1957, and that the 
Cement Makers’ Federation states that prices 
will be held, as now, until June, 1960. Trading 
profit has risen from £1,107,208 to £1,.199,016 
and includes an increase of £77,000 in investment 
income; the net profit after tax was £959,790. 
The total dividend at 12 per cent. compares with 
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10} per cent. last year and a special tax-free 
profit of 1 per cent. is again declared on the 
‘A’ and ‘B’ ordinary shares. At 31s. 3d. the 10s. 
‘B’ ordinary shares yield 3.8 per cent. (excluding 
the I per cent. payment). 

For the year ended March 31, 1959, Pinchin 
Johnson, the largest- manufacturers of paints and 
varnishes in the British Commonwealth, have for 
the sixth year maintained the dividend at 16 per 
cent. There has been a falling-off in demand for 
the company’s marine paints owing to the slack- 
ness in the shipping industry; exports were also 
down, resulting in a lower trading profit. How- 
ever, the chairman now reports that since the 
close of the financial year the order book and 
volume of trading has increased, so that no doubt 
better results can be expected for the current 
year. The net profit after tax was £649,656, which 
was better than the two previous years. If the 
improvement continues, perhaps shareholders 
can hope for a better dividend. The 10s. ordinary 
shares at 24s. yield 6.8 per cent. 

Excellent results have been achieved for the 
year to December 31, 1958, by Greeff-Chemicals. 
For 1957 this company paid a dividend of 20 
per cent. plus a one-for-ten rights issue—the 
same dividend was expected on the increased 
capital; but for last year this has been stepped 
up to 25 per cent. from earnings of 38.9 per 
cent.- against 28.3 per cent. The group has a 
large amount of its assets in trade investments, 
which no doubt are partly responsible for the 
profit rise. Its principal holding is in British 
Titan Products, producing titanic oxide. The 
trading profit was £274,080, and the net profit was 
£125,943, leaving a surplus of £38,803. The Ss. 
ordinary shares have improved to 24s. to yield 5.2 
per cent., which is a higher return than that given 
by most chemical manufacturing companies. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ARCHITECTS. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. Pen- 
sonable posts (1 Senior, 2 Main Grade) in an 
aclive and expanding design and development unit 
in London for registered Architects (men and 
women) who have experience of client—architect 
briefing, collaboration with engineers, manufac- 
turers, Or research organisations in the develop- 
ment of new te Ques OF SPecialist services, and 
of design cost data. Experience of hospita! build- 
ME an advantage. Duties include colla.ion of ex- 
Perience in design, construction and building 
costs of hospitals, etc., with a view both to the 






Publication of bulletins and to building proto- 
¥Pes 10 illustrate the latest advances in medical 
and structural techniques. Men's salary £1.840- 


#2.120 (Senior post) or £1,325-£1,780 (Main 

Grade pos:s). Starting salary may be above 

minimum in each case.—Write Civil Service 

ar roe 17 North Audiey Street, London, 
: '0F application form quoting $5019/59. 

Closing date 17th Seprember, 1959, 
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BBC requires applications for Reserve List of 
Hungarian Monitors (based at Caversham, near 
Reading) to provide candidates for future vacan- 
cies. Duties include listening to and selective re- 
porting of contents of news and other broadcasts 
trom abroad. Idiomatic knowledge of Hungarian 
together with good French, perfec: hearing, 
sound knowledge of world affairs, ability to type 
and translate into good English essential. Short- 
listed candidates will be asked to undergo tests. 
Starting salary £935 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional) with promotion fo salary 
range £1,09S-£1,370 when fully proficient. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.1261 “Spt.”) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House. London, W.1, within five days. 

BBC requires Television Publicity Officer to be 
responsible to Head of Pubiicity for maintaining 
an efficient service of information for the Press 
at the Television Centre and Studios and for con- 
tributing ideas for promotion of the Television 
Service and its programmes by means of ex- 
hibitions, displays, etc. Will direct the work of 
a small staff for these purposes and will keep 
in close touch with the directorate and depart- 
menta! heads of Television Service. Good organis- 
ing ability, knowledge of BBC activities in the 
field of television, journalistic experience, an 
imaginative mind, and capacity to maintain good 
relations with the Press and with the broadcasting 
staff are essential. Salary £1,920 rising by five 
annual increments to £2,395 max. p.a. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.1257 “Spt.’) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. ae 
BBC requires Sub-Editor, Television News in 
London. Candidates should be trained in journa- 
lism or film script writing and will be expected 
to acquire a sound working knowledge of both 
skills. Capacity to write good, lively English 
essential. Most of the work is associated with 
film or other forms of visual presentation and 
successful candidates will be called on to write 
both news stories and news film commentaries. 
Shift work. Salary £1,230 (possible higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,580 max. p.a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.1265 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer. Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days 





BBC requires Talks Booking Manager, Pro- 
gramme Contracts Department, to be responsible 
to Head of Programme Contracts for nego- 
tiating fees and issuing contracts for sound 
broadcast talks, discussions and commentaries 
contributed by speakers from all walks of life. 
Essential qualifications are tact and skill in nego- 
tiations with speakers and agents; keen interest 
in current affairs and knowledge of personalities 
associated with questions of the day: ability to 
absorb and apply existing scales of payment, 
formal regulations and agreements, policy deci- 
sions, etc., and to manage staff. Agency or other 
experience in dealing with journalists, speakers 
and public personalities in genera! a useful asset. 
Salary £1,545 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annua) increments to 
£1,970 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.1258 ‘Spt."), should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG. LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for appointment to the above post in 
the Department of English. Duties to be assumed 
on ist January, 1960, or as soon as possible 
thereafter. The salary attached to the post is on 
the scale £1,110 x £60—£1,650. An initia) salary 
above the commencing notch of the scale may be 
paid if warranted on the grounds of qualifica- 
tions and experience. In addition, the University 
is authorised, subject to Government regulations, 
t© pay an annual vacation savings bonus not 
exceeding £60. Membership of the University 
Institutions Provident Fund is compulsory, and 
involves a contribution of 7% of the salary paid. 
Membership of the Staff Medical Aid Fund is 
obligatory in the case of an officer who is found 
eligible for membership. Applicants are advised 
to obtain a copy of the information sheet relat- 
ing to this vacancy from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lordon, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in South Africa and London, 
on 30th September, 1959. 

convertible with reliable desk-holding capacity 
wanted for fast-moving. speed-minded news 
bureau. Sturdy inner springs essential. High 
power: weight ratio. Parking facilities at Box 
4980. 
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BASIC 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS Oo 
Continue to offer 74° on sums y 3 


£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 

with extra $°% on each £500 unit 
Details from investment Dept. SR. 

RATE DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 

DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


WITH 
BONUS 

















ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
has a vacancy for an 
INSTRUCTOR 
at its residential training centre near 
Abinedon, Berkshire. 


The Instructor will assist with developing 
and running a number of management and 
supervisory courses. 


The position calls for acceptability and for 
skill in handling group discussions Candi- 
dates, preferably aged 27-35, should be 
graduates. Experience of industrial training 
or teaching work will be an advantage. 


Training will be provided to qualify the 
successful candidate for this position. 


Candidates should reply in writing, giving 
full details of career to date, to the Manager, 
Recruitment and Training, Employee Rela- 
tions Department, 16 Charles lI Street, 
Haymarket, S.W.1, for appointment, quot- 
ing ret. 35, 


OLDER MEN AND WOMEN find office em- 
Ployment through STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. Applications are 
invited for the above position, The appointment 
will be for a period of two years but may be 
extended fo: a further period of two years. The 
Lecturer must be of French birth and education : 
he must be a licencié-ts-leutres or an éléve de 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, or the holder of 
certificates of equiva.ent ed ional ding; 
his French accent must be free from dialectal 
peculiarities and he must have a thorough know- 
ledge of French literature and be conversant with 
the phonetics of the French language. The salary 
wil] be according to qualifications within the range 
£1,500-£2,100 (Australian) per annum, plus cost of 
living adjustment, Further particulars and in- 
formation as to the method of application may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. ofr from 
Monsieur le Directeur Général, Bureau des Rela- 





tions Culturelies, Quai d°Orsay, Paris. Applica- 
tions close, in Australia and London, on 3rd 
October, 1959 

Comunued Overieaj 
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UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. LEC- 
TURER IN PHILOSOPHY. Applications are in- 
vited for the above position. Applicants should 
bave an Honours decree in Philosophy trom a 
recognised University and a general knowledge 
of the history of modern problems, with a special 
interest also in Logic and Scientific Methed, and 
recent trends in phi!psophical analysis. Salary, 
£A1,540/£A2,040 p.a. Further particulars and 
application forms are obtainable from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. Applications close in Australia and 
London on 30th September, 1959. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG. LECTURER IN THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF HISTORY. Applications are in- 
vited from suitably qualified persons for appoint- 
ment to the above podkt. Duties are to be assumed 
on Ist January, 1960, or as soon as possible 
thereafter, The salary attached to the post is on 
the scale £1,100 x £60-—-£1,650. An initial salary 
above the commencing notch of the scale may be 
paid if warranted on the grounds of qualifica- 
tions and experience. In addition, the University 
is authorised, subject to Government regulations, 
to pay an annual vacation savings bonus not 
exceeding £60. Membership of the University In- 
stitutions Provident Fund is compulsory and in- 
volves a contribution of 7% of the salary paid. 
Membership of the Staff Medical Aid Fund is 
obligatory in the case of an officer who is found 
eligible for membership. Applicants are advised 
to obtain a copy of: the information sheet re- 
lating to this vacancy from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close in South Africa and London 
on 30th September, 1959. 

NIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. LECTURESHIP 
IN ITALIAN, Applications are invited for the 
above position. Applicants should be people 
whose mother tongue is English and who have 
had advanced university training in Italian 
Language and Literawre. The salary for a a 
turer is within the range £A1,500-£90—£2, 
per annum, plus cost of living adjustment, — 
will be subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary will 
be fixed according 10 the qualifications and ex- 
perience of the successful applicant. Under the 
Staff Wiembers’ Housing Scheme, in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, mar- 
ried men may be assisted by loans to purchase 
a house. Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be obtained 


FAMILY PLANNING tequisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent tree under 
sealed cover. — Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 
For information write David Blackstone, Opti- 
cian and Contact Lens Practitioner, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GER 2531. 197 
Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6993. Also 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Newcastle. Glasgow, etc. 

POEMS WANTED. Send poems, s.a.c., Citizen 
Ltd. (S), Citizen House, Sandileigh Road, 
Southend. 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho, with text 
in print-style type. Books, brochures, pro- 
grammes, etc. Hlustrations or original text te- 
produced.—Susan Tully, 9 Bienheim St., W.1. 
MAY fair 6093. 


ON MEDICAL ADV AC E ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 

Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 

Tei.: AMBassador 4041 
THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings comfort 
and cheer to thousands of sufferers year after 
year. A gift of £10 could assist one of them for 
six months, and make you a LIFE ey gs 
National Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7 
47 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. radon : 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma, C.1., G.B.E. 
D.C.V.O. 
WANTED to borrow, for examination purposes, 
students’ lecture notes (Hons. standard) on 
Philosophy, including Political Theory, Scientific 
Method and Philosophy of Mind, State terms.— 
Box No. 4976. 
WHEN THE PARSON is well, he serves you 
When the Parson or his family are ill, we serve 
them. Not State aided. Funds urgently needed 
by St. Luke's Nursing ~~ for the Clergy, 
14 Fitzroy semi London, 


LITERARY 





from the Secretary, Association of Uni 

of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Applications close, in Australia 
and London, on 10th October, le 


EXHIBITIONS. AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period _ costumes, Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Opea 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. tb. a ee 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood Exhibitions : 
"William Gilpin and the Picturesque’ and ‘18th 
Cenwry Portrait Busts.’ Admission Free. Week- 
days 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. Refreshments. avail- 
able. 210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Stations. (987.) 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. 
Part Il—ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. 
A new exhibition, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 











PERSONAL 


A VACANT POSITION on a plate of cold 
meat should always be filled with Rayner's, 
Mango Chutney, __ 

ADD ZEST TO LIFE with a giass of El! Cid, 
Spain's finest Sherry. A jovely, light Amontillado 
that glows with the imprisoned sunshine of 
Adalucia. os ele Mn 
ANGRY YOUNG MEN RAVE about Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
Psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 


EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue.—P. J, Rad- 
ford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 

















QUEEN ANNE MANSION 


in Bucks; of national architectural impor- 
tance GO min, Paddington), recently reno- 
vated with grant from Ministry of Works. 
Owner ofters top-floor well-furnished self- 
contained flat—sitting-room, 2 large bed- 
rooms, dressing-room, bathroom, kitchen, 
electric light, gas cooking. Not suitable 
children or dogs. Free access to large garden 
4 acres) bisected by siream. 7 7. weekly. 
View appt. only, or phone after 8 p.m. 

Pg Martin Secker Bridectoot | Iver (iver 











LORD NORTHCLIFFE and ‘the ‘LSJ. Nearly 40 
years ago the London Schoo! of Journalism was 
founded at the instigation of Lord Northcliffe, 
who became its chief patron. The Schoo! has 
always maintained the highest traditions of jour- 
nalism, and its correspondence courses are fol- 
lowed by writers all over the world. A copy of 
“Writing for the Press’ will be sent free.— 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P,), 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 


BOOKS. Review Copies and others in fine condi- 
tion purchased. Also L.P. Records.--D. Levin, 38 
Berners Sireet, W.1. MUSeum 4224. 

BOY meets LIFE. Rekindle the fire of Youth 
by reading ‘The Picasant Stranger,’ a sensitive 
and beautiful book illustrated in colour by the 
author, Robert MacCnish. Published by Mac- 
lelland Litd., 240 Hope Street, Glasgow. 16s., 
p.f. 15s. Bookshops. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist twtors 
—-No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
LOW-PRICED FRENCH BOOKS, Complete list 
of the famous ‘Livre de Poche’ series free on 
request.—Hachette, 127 Regent Street, London, 
wa, 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

SPARE-TIME WRITING. Get more picasure 
and profit from writing by taking an ICS Home 
Study Course. Apply for FREE BOOK to: In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, 7 Kings- 
way, Dept. SS.1, London, W.C.2. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wher- 
ever you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have 
earned while learning. Send for interesting 
free booklet (without obligation).—The Regent 
Institute (Dpt. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE TO SELL — ONCE YOU KNOW 
HOW ! No Sales—No Fees tuition show you 
how to write for profit. FREE subscription to 
The Writer tells you regularly what editers 
buy, Send for FREE R.1 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success,” B.A. Schoo! of Successful 
A yaa Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
ole 





YOU KNOW ABOUT Sputniks, of course—but 

that’s only one part of Soviet progress in 

Science and Education. To keep up-to-date you 

need to read ‘Soviet Weekly." Take out a sub., 

3s. 3d. per quarter (post free) and pro rata, 

re Dept. S.P., 3 Rosary Gardens, London, 
.W.7. 





TRE 
SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy Mc- 
Fariane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1,000 words, carbons 
Cox, Wickham Hill, Broadway, Worcs. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CREATIVE EDUCATION. The Governors of 
Box Hill School, Mickleham, Surrey, co- 
educational boarding and day schoo! for pupils 
aged 7 to 18 years, announce the appointment 
as headmaster of Mr. Roy McComish, D.A.. 
recently housemaster at Gordonstoun School, 
Elgin. For prospectus please write to the Head- 
master. 

CREATIVE EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL. 
THE NEW APPROACH TO EDUCATION. A 
Two Weeks Course open to all Educationists 
(Teachers, Social Workers, Probation Officers, 
etc.) will be held by kind permission of the 
Headmaster, Mr. Roy McComish, D.A., Boxhill 
School, Mickiecham, Dorking, Surrey, on Sep- 
tember 7th-i8th, 1959, by Muriel A. Payne, 
O.B.E., Ph.D., B.Sc., Director, C.E.L,; 

Michael Pernetta, B.Sc., Instructor. The Course 
will include Lectures, Exercises, Demonstrations 
and Discussions on how to raise ability, to com- 
municate and control. Ways to increase energy, 
learning ra‘es and how to cope with other prob- 
lems. Daily, 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., 1.30 to 
3.30 p.m., Monday to Friday. Saturday, Septem- 
ber 12th, half-day. Fees for Course only, three 
guineas, obtainable C.E.1., 16 Edge Street, Lon- 
don, W.8. Fees. including full board and accom- 
modation (dormitory accommodation only), 
12 guineas. Apply to Headmaster, Boxhill School 
Lunches for non-residents by arrangement with 
school, or obtainable in village. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accoumtancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education. etc, Many 
«non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—-Write 
for free prospectus and,or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Vicioria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C. z.. enoes Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas Also for Law Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal wition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 and ID, and 
other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising aot DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 839 


THE POLY TECHNIC | 
309 Regent Street, W.1 
Session 1959-60 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

THE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of 

study for men and women employed in Com- 
merce and Public Administration. Students may 
prepare for any of the following : 

1. Professional Examinations in Banking, 
Accountancy, Cost Accountancy, Fellow- 
ship in Management Accounting of 
L.C.W.A., Company Secretarial Work. 
Exporting, and Sales Management. 


2. G.C.E. (Advanced Level). 

3. Final B.Sc, (Econ.), and B.Sc. (Sociology). 

4. Dip.oma in Public Administration, London. 

5. University Extension Diploma in Economics. 

6. Local Government Administrative Examin- 
ations in Municipal and Government 
Administration. 

7. Association of Incorporated Statisticians 
Examinations. 


Session 1959-60 commences on 
Monday, 28th September 
New students will be enrolied between 3 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. on the 22nd September. (Former 
students, 21st September, 5-8 p.m.) 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application 
to the Director of Education. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand. Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 





STECT ACCOR, 


SHOPPING BY POSTG 






AUGUST 28. 1 





ABANDON DUL L MEALS. RICH 
CAKE. The Wor'd-famous ‘Big Sister.’ 
genuine goodness and richness. 3 Ib, 
25s. Post Paid.- 


16 Philpot 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM., Noiwi 
ing sensational new drug and serum diseg 


-SHILLING COFFEE con 
Lane, London, E.C.3, 


the truth about garlic as a remedy for 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 


years. Get 
tablets for 
Send 52s. 


treatment) and interesting booklet of home 


ment with 


pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 


These Costin. ‘poeneved from only the 


ingredients, 


thousands of our customers, as the nu 
repeat orders we receive testifies. Each 
contains: an 8-oz, tin Curried Chicken, 
tin Curried Prawns, 8-oz. tin Curried 
8-02. tin Curried Mutton, 8-0z. tin Curried 
8-oz. tin Curried Eggs, 8-0z. tin Curried 


and Beans 


Curry Rice. Sent tor only £2 ¢.w.o. Q 


£3 17s. 6d. 


Dept. S.P., 
HARRIS TWEED, , 12s, per yard; also T, 


ING SERV 


IAN MACIVER, 9% Cromwell Street, St 
Isle of Lewis. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality | 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, 


Ladies’ 34 


from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1, 


ROSEMOY 


Lustrous Beauty, 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Em! 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 


to.know GARLISOL non-taing 
dissolving rheumatism at its ga 
6d. for 1,000 tablets (six 














the aid of garlic.—Garlisol @& 


have proved extremely popular 


and 3 x 12-0z. tins Special 
) Post paid. ‘4 
GREEN HILL, WOR 

















ICE PATTERNS and PRICES 


Post 18, 


to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48 


NE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 
Elegam white or 


Northern Ireland. 





WINE COSTS LESS BY THE 

e.g. MUSCADET, a fresh young dry white wit 
from the Loire. 84s. (7s. a bottle). : 
ANJOU ROSE DE CABERNET, 
rose with a slight hint of sweetness, 


(7s. 2d. 


COTES DU RHONE, a soft als 


wine. 
Mixed 


Uf you buy wine from these vaults you will 
wine news bulletin two or three times @ 
honorary member of the Professional 


men’s Wine 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSIN 


ae 
9 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2 


a bottle). 


78s. (6s, 6d. a bottle). 
dozens available, Free delivery 
anywhere in U.K. 






Association. 
WINE VAULTS LTD., 
ROYal 2495 





RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL | 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey 
Showrooms). 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal 


Proprietors. 


“RESTAU 
English and Continental 


Tel.: VIC 5231. 








AC 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared 
we have many separate London Flats. 
care. —Share- ~a- “Flat. 175 Piccadilly. HYD : 


Internationa! House. Pa ‘Polness Sureet. 


COMMODATION 











BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, 
Tel. : ‘21944. 33 rooms. 150 yards 
Gdns., putting green, garages. Super! 
Doubles, 104 gns 


HOTELS 











TRAVEL 





STUDENT 


£13, Also party to Yugoslavia, £32 
days. All young people welcome.—Bo® 


party to Paris, Sept. 1 








GRAY, MACKAY (Life & Pensions) Ltd 
117 Leadenhall St., E.C.3 
now give advice to employers on the 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 


and its effect on retirement benefit schemes 


(Ave. 4680) 


1959 











a Se 
gives enormous satisfactior 
in a week, written with the ai 
phonetic, easy to read. Please 
the free trial lesson to The 5¢ 
Speedhand (S.19), Hills Rd.. Cal 
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